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PREFACE 


HL following pages arc more cspe- 
aially addressed to the younger 
members of the Unive rsitics, in the 
confident hope that the subyccts of 

which thcy treat wall goon be recognized in 
their full importance by every man who 18 looh- 
ing forward to serve m the Christian ministry 
The time has passed when the Church of Eng- 
land can afford to let judgment go by default , 
and she has already suffered much by hcr supine- 
ness in this particular 

Unfortunately, erroneous opimons on this 
subject have been blindly acquiesced in until 
they have gamed a sort of prescriptive au- 
thority , and even now, men of the most 
carnest and practical turn of mind are again 
and again found to endorse the absurd par- 
adox, that, though the best years of hfe mav 
advantageously be spent in storing the mind 
with the treasures of knowledge, yet a few 
weeks’ study of the only means of applying 
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this knowlcdye should be absolutely forbidden— 
lest, forsooth, 1t should result in “ foppery,” in 
‘* aficctation,” or in “ theatrical display ” Whith- 
out attempting to argue against an objection so 
shadowy, we can only say that, so far from hav- 
ing any foundation in truth or reason, it seems 
to be a pratuitous insult to the Clergy, an insult 
to thar office, ind an insult to Common scnac 

An insult to the Clergy, because surcly that 
chanty which beheveth all things may well be- 
heve that any personal feelings would, as a ruk, 
be entirely subordinated to the interests of the 
grcat work entrusted tothem An insult to their 
ofhec, because when was it ever heard that men 
placed themsclvcs in any responsible situation 
without long preparation for, at least, 1ta more 

arduous dutics And lastly, an insult to common 
genst, because it is utterly incompatible with 
our experience in analogous cisce Does the 
soldier, borne along in thc full tide of battle, 
think of the evolutions or the exact atep of the 
parade-ground ? Does the practised swimmer, 
battling with the waves to save a life, think of 
each once carefully studi d movement? Deci- 
dedly not! Why then should it be supposed 
that an curncst man, engaged im the crowning 
act of his week’s mmustry, and oppressed with 
the sense that in the mysterious ways of God’s 
providence the unalterable destiny of some of 
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his hearers may be imperilled upon huis single 
appeal, why, I sav, under such ctrcumptances, 
should it be supposed that an earnest man would 
be thinking of rules, or of gratifying the little- 
ness of mere personal vanity ° 

We may well hope that such objections will 
soon cease to prevent reading and spcaking be- 
coming recognized subjects of study , and asa 
necessary conscquence, the gencral standard of 
proheicney in them beige rused far above its 
present Icvcl 


Pi chapters on reading doud were originally 
threwn togcther for a lecture at the Crosby 
Hhull Mechanis’ Institute, and it seemed pre- 
icrable to cndewour to write the rest of this 
httle work in the style of a Iccturc, rather than 
recast that which wus so far prepircd 
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CHAPTER I 


Our remedics oft in cur elves do Iie 
Which we ascribe to Heaven —SHAKESPI ARE 


>N audience of hearers as one thing an 
iudience of hsteners ia another There 
is, parhaps, uo cliss of men who have 
to realize this fact so often or so pun 
fully as the younger Clergy = A con 
eregation v ithered together to hear the words of onc 
whose appeils and counsel hive often before sent 
them aw iy better and happier mon is, trom that ver 
fact, wu congregation of hsteners, but contront them 
with a smooth ficed youth of some four and twenty 
summers, and they become at oncce—the first stages 
of somnolence hiving been shown to be peculiarly 
sensitive of sound—hcarcre only in the most limited 
sense of the word 

Nor 18 it the younger clergy only who have to 
complain of this histlessness on the part of their 
hearer», from the very niture of the case, it 18 an 
evil which every preacher has more or less to con- 
tend with Men go to the public mecting, to the 
courts of law, or to the Houses of Parhamcnt, with 
B 
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minds occupicd with the subjects undcr discussion , 
not so, however, with the congregations who gather 
Sunday after Sunday m our churches, their minds 
ar too often entirely preoccupicd with subjects the 
very antipodcs to those which ure to be brought 
forward, and, therefore, the dunger cvidently 18 that 
thar thoughts will stil flow on uninterruptedly m 
the same channel! 

There is a story told of a shipbuilder m onc of 
our lirge scuport towns, who, after ittending scrvice 
on the Sunday morning, remarked that he had 
planned out the whole of anew verse] which he had 
to cominence, and that he was much pleased with 
many improvements that had suggested themselves 
to his mind, dunng the unmterrupted halt hour of 
the sermon) = On his rcturn, howcver, on the tollow- 
ing Sunday, after having heard a stranger, on being 
asked how he hud vot on with his ship-buildmg, he 
declared that he had not beca able to lav a single 
plank ! 

The first thing we lave to do, then, disguise the 
fact as we may, is to break off the attention of our 
hearers trom the matters which previously engross 
thar minds The question is, How 1s this to be 
done? Lxperncnce says that the system in voeue up 
to thie time hes aignally failed, and that a large body 
of the most highly -cducated men in the country are 
positively unable to obtain a patient he armg for half 
an hour a week, on 8 topic which, for power of en- 
listing the attention and sympathies of all classes ha» 
no equal 

Now the first requisite, that of gainmg attefition, 18 
undoubtedly to be acquired by extempore speaking , 
whether such speahing be good, bad, or indifferent, 
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you cannot help hstenmg Let four persons be in a 
room togetht:—A 18 talking to B, and C to D, and 
B wishes to hear what C 1s saymg, no matter what 
common-place Ais tulking, B cannot so entirely ab- 
stract his mind as tolistuntoC this ts ten-fold morc 
the case in a public usscanbly, where hundreds arc 
keeping silence for one man to speak 

One reavon of this i well given in the followime 
passage froin Archbishop Whatclcy s Rhetoric 

* Phe audience are more sure that the thoughts 
that they hear expressed are the gouuime Cmanation 
of the speakar s mind at the moment, their attention 
and interest ue cacited by thar sympathy with one 
whom they perceive to be carried forward soldly by 
his own unuded and unremitted cflorts, without 
hivine any book to rcter to they view him as a 
swimmer Supported by his own cxcrtions, and in 
every such case, it the feat be well accomplished, 
the surmounting of the dithculty aflords gicat yra- 
trhcation , especially to those who arc conscious that 
they could not do the sume And one proot that 
part of the pleasure convey¢d docs arine from this 
source ix, that as the spectators of an exhibition of 
supposed unusual shill in swimming would instantly 
Withdraw most of ther intarest and aduuration, if 
they perceived that the performer was supported by 
corks, or the likc, so would the fechngs altcr of the 
hearers of a supposed extemporaneous discourse, as 
soon as they should perceive or even suspect that 
the orator had 1t written down before him ” 

All then, at first, 1s manifestly in favour of the ex- 
tempore speaker, he has a listening and anxiously 
expectant audicnce 

What, then, shall induce any one to forego such 
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an advantage? And what will induce even the mem- 
bers of a congregation themselves to say that they 
prefer to listen to a writtn sermon ? 

Turst, for the speaker himseli—he says he has 
not sufficient fluency of language , secondly, subyect- 
matter 1s apt to fal him, thirdly, he bas not the 
power of arringing his ideis mte a clear and 
convincing argument, fourthly, hc 1s apt to say that 
which after more maturc reflection he would have 
omitted 

Many persons, who have never attempted to speak 
in publ, decide that they have not sufaicnt fluency 
of Janguige from the tact of thar fechng a defect 
cven im ordimary conversation = Now it may seem 
a carious assertion, but 1] believe that nearly all public 
speakers will afbrm that they find it morc dificult to 
express thar ideas mn one Continuous flow of language 
m contarsation thin they de im a public address 
Nay, many men have so felt thar dcfaency in 
attempting to ¢xplem thar ideas to a singh person 
prosvtous to addressing a mecting, that it has been 
only the continned expemence of this fact that has 
prevented thar bemg disheartened by it) But this 
mav be readily accounted for — first, there is the ad- 
ditional stimulus arising from the syinpathy of num- 
bers , there in the absolute neccseity of not showing 
any hesitation, and the acquired habit ef giving up 
the expression you want, if it docs not come to hand, 
and substituting some other, though much less for- 
cible, in its stead, aguin, in conversation mon have 
generally to arrange their arguments as they go on, 
new ideas are suggested or sought for whet they 
speak, they are not exactly decided what they want 
to suy, nor are they famihar enough with their sub- 
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ject to have all the terms and expressions realy for 
use Let them, however, be telling vou som: thing 
of which their whole mind 1s full, some piece of good 
news or some story of an injustice done to them, and 
there will be very little hesitation Hence want ot 
fluency in conversation, or in the first attempts at 
public »peaking, is by no means preand facie evi- 
dence thit a man will not eventually speak without 
the least hesitation 

Secondly, subject m utter 13 apt to fal the speaker 

This objection 1s perhaps the one which caries 
the gre atest waht with it, and yct 1t may be shown, 
more thin any other, to be based ona fallacy It 
ig founded on the supposition that the tam ex 
tempore refers to matt? as wall as to language 
The lawyer hus seldom much difhculty m speaking, 
becawse he has always fresh facts and fresh arguments 
which have to be conveyed to his hearers If the 
speaker neglect to store Ins mind with new ide is 
and new arguments, the surprise would be af his 
subject-matter did not ful lum Hc as capecting to 
do that which no other class of persons cver has been 
able te do or simple cnough to ittumpt 

Another advantage of the mind being well stored 
with subject-m utter is, that any shaht hesitition o1 
verbal inaccuracy 1s scarcely merc observed than 1 
would be in conversation, and for this reason— that 
it does not indicate that 1 man is gctting out of his 
depth, and at a loss what to say next, thus the 
hearers mind 18 carmed along by a connected ar 
gument, and it 18 only when that connection sccms 
to be end ingercd, that any nervousness 18 likely to be 
felt for the speaker 

In answering the third objection, that the speaker 
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has not the power of srrangme hiside ss into a clear 
and convincing ingument, Wo mnust take into Const 
deration the fact which experience amply be ars out— 
that them sority of men are xo educ ited that, except 
on the most ordinary snbyjects, or on qu stions which 
have become matters of private or public discussion, 
they hare no definite adeas at all, and at as only 
when they attempt to render thei dim and shite 
dows conceptions suthaently tim ible to be grasped 
by the mind of another that they perceae any dit 
foulty thes then find that thea onthue of thought 
soften an dself very imeomplete and the detuls 
cither redase fo arance themselves in aimony with 
H,orarcinsome plices wantin alto ther 

It the truth of the e remarks Pe admatted, it tol 
lows that some plin wall hive to be adopted by a 
speaker to overcome this ditheulty imasmuch as he 
cunnot possibly convey to others that which he has 
not clearly concerved dimsclt Te will PE othink, be 
obh ed to have recourse ton citiang By this moons 
he walk at onee unrivel the tended shams of thought 
Whichamay have been ving ina confuscd ind use- 
Itse mass ain dos mind The fist puting pen to 
paper will also he the stun! for a host ef new 
ideas to rally reund tam, and, aw he ads iunces 
upon cach division of his subyect, fresh recruits 
will contuimally be ponmme im — raw levies they 
miy be, but requame only care ind subordimation 
to constitute tham valuable aucihanes  cimp fol- 
lowers and bageige there must be none all must 
be meant for service, & not vet mature perhaps, 
“but matchless then afthe planet the ¢ nip ugn 
be but shaltully Dud, and caccution be not wanting, 
not more surcly would the caded Prince, returning 
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once more to chim his own, ind, gathering strength 
at every step, adv ince to conquest, than would the 
vrator, Wielding at will the powers which his pa- 
tience had discaphned make all difhcultics dy before 
the onward merch of hos resixtless argument — Tt, 
on the contuiry, whether despa his adversary o1 
overconfident im dinnscit, he advances: pramatarely 
to the conflict, discomfiturc must mevittbly be the 
consequence — 2 discomfiture not the less galling 
becamse atom to be tttubuted solely to the fact that 
he has, wantonly or presumptuousty, nectected the 
only propa: mie ims of cusuring a different result 

Lhe fourth objechon that a person will put for 
ward much that meaturer thoa ht would Jive led 
him to suppress cain only aise from the ahase 
not the use of extmmpore spotkin, Tt aman have 
wquired the power of heaping strictly to the sub- 
jectmatter that he dias prepared, its only possible 
for lam to commuat verbal cquiors 
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CHAPTER Il 


“ The wise and active conquer difhculties 

td daring to attempt them, sloth and fully 
Shiver and shrink at sight of til and hazard 
And make the unpossibility they foar’ —Rower 


WL first requisite for public speaking 
is the powcr of clothing thoughts pre- 
viously concer_ed in appropmate lan- 
guage, the second, the power of weav- 
my togcther a succcesion of thoughts 
into a harmonious whole 

In the outect, then, we shall find thit «ome men 
have greater difhculties to contend with than others 
kor instance, the man, some cight or ten vears of 
whose hte has been spent in studying the classics, 
will have gamed an accurate and ulimost instinctive 
perception of the various shades of meaning cx- 
pressed by nearly svnonymous words, and more 
than ths, a continual halit of translating classical 
authors will have given him not only a ready com- 
mand of words, but an aptitude tor arranging them, 
so as best to convey lus meaning * Lor those who 





* « The future orator must, by lung study and repeated com 

sitions of a fimished hind handle and turn all expreseduns of 
anguage, Various constructions of sentences and endless com 
binations of words until they have become supple and well 
trained instrumcnts ut the mind, giving him po longer any 
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have not had this previous truning, perhaps the 
most useful excrase will be to take ap a book, 
and, choosing out words or expressions from it, to 
vary and modify them, e g I wish — intend — 
purpose—think of—meditat—my desire, intention, 
or wish, is—my inclination leads me = Orr again 
hatred— dishke — loathing — disgust— aversion — 
distaste—disinclination to—objcction to—prejudice 
against—antipathy to, &c It may sem a childish 
exercise, but is none the less useful for that 

Having secured the use of the melt words, we 
then want them put im ther nght places im the sen- 
tence = This nothing but continual practarc will 
effuct, an cxpression which m itself mvolves the 
idea ef private atady, not of public calibition 

The question uses, How is one to practise spcak- 
ing with no one to speuk to’? It may be answered 
by another question, How can a min learn singing 
with noone toping to? Lyen by singing to himself 
—boO amin may spcuk to himusclt 

The best speakers tell us to abstract our minds 
from the individuals of the mass of people before us 
Some even would conceive them to be so many 
blochs of wood, ind surely, therefore, tables and 
chairs will stand for an audience under these cir- 
cumstances 

The neat question is, What to speak about’ 
Take up the first book that comes to hand, the more 
simple it is the bettcr, after reading a passage care- 
fully through two or three times, clusc the book and 
give your own version of it 


trouble while actually speaking, and accommodating them 
sclves upresistingly to the shyhust guidance of his thought,” 
Bactain un Latempore Speaking 
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It would be well to choose nirritiye in preference 
to argument to bein with, because, without calling 
the thinking powers into action, it gives the mind a 
clue quite sufhaient to preventitrambling  Beaides, 
there is not the sume tccling of ware dity inn orrating 
a fact that there isan actually addressing an imagi- 
nury audience A more important pomt thin some 
menomay conceive as there wall at first be an 
almost invincible repuynince, mm ming minds, te do 
mvthing which at the time scenes so totally unreal, 
anything of which, indict tmiin fancies he should 
be ashamed af any one mntroded sauddendy into the 
room in whieh he was spe thing 

Poshall now dwell upon some of the dithculnes 
Which willineet the spether at the outset) bust and 
forcmost he will bo apt to jetinto the middle ot 2 
sentence ind then find himself utterly unable to com 
plete at rammeticilly Conder these circumstances 
he will probthly be inched ta adopt one of two 
alternatives, ather he wall wo on and finish it im the 
best way he can * putting wrammir for the tune on 
one side, or he will so back ind besin the whole 
aentence noun Phe objection to the first plan as, 
that he will get into a fluent, but loose slovenly way 
of spenking which will bomuch more readily formed 
than got mdoof and to the second that he will ac- 
quaca hebit of hesitation and uncertamts, which 
would make iv man intolerable to listen to 

In addicsaing an audience, a speiker must adopt 


©  Noverthale s when ones you have begun you must 
rigidly beware of retroiting by any break in the t oy ht or 
inthe sentemee dou mat go on darmply to the ond, even 
though you take retux in some unauthe rized turn of C<pres- 
gion or sume incorrectndss of lanjuase —M Bata on 
F atempore Speaking 
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one or othcr of these plins of wetting out of such a 
difficulty but in practice it will be us well to re- 
member the old adage, that “ prevention 1 better 
than cure | Wath this vicw the student may begin 
by reading so sinall i portion of the narrative that 
he will necessarily adopt ag nearly as possible the 
construction of the author after which by taking 
aceveral sentences together, thas stmibuaty of order 
and caprossion, though stul apparent, will become 
less muhed 

Thus sample as the process may appear, the firet 
lesson will have been tthen an that accuracy of 
thourht and expression which as generally supposed 
attamible only by our most cifted speakers and not 
by theme until aftagmansy vers of compar itive failure 

Tnecd hardly pomnt out the works best stted for 
this hind of practice my only succestion as, thita 
man should scleat sno authors as lie may desire to 
become acquamted with so that even it he should 
til ain making any progess as aepe ther, lis tanec 
will not have bean wasted Thus i uniyersity man 
with some ex umnation pending would probably 
select works bearing on the history of lis subjects 
The theologieal student would tike up Robertson 
or Mailman, Blunts “ History of the Reformation, ’ 
or some such work, amd To question if he wall find 
inv plan give him a more accurate huowlcdge of 2 
subject than the one hare sneer sted 

Having by this ineuns acquired some ficility in 
giving capression to his ideis, the student would 
begm to take longer portions at a time, to render 
intolnsown words Having carefully studicd, sty 
the gre itcr part of a chapter of some work, he would 
write out a few notes, and speak from them, they 
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should be written vut with car, and well studied, 
o as to form a sort of memoria technia, always 
orcsent before the mmds cve of the speaker 

I have thas fur considered only the case of a man 
who should adopt this system by himself I need 
hardly say how great an advantage and stimulus it 
would be for two or three to pursuc some such plan 
toycther, or, at least, oocasionally to compare notes 
and offer the suggestions of thar own cxperience 
The more fault cach found with the other, the better, 
no man notices hixown pecuharitics, how cver glaring 
they may appear to other, or, if he docs, the Chances 
are he looks upon them us anything but faults, any- 
thing, however, which cin be rcmarked upon, one 
way or the other, 18 always bad, the mere fact of 
its having excited attention proves it—for the simple 
reason, that the subjectis what ispe akcr has tormpress 
upon his audience, and it 1s only at the eapense of 
jus subject that he can direct attention to himself 

To many the course of study I hive proposed, 
though involving nothing more than halt an hour s, 
or an hours, regular daily practice tor a tew months, 
will seem to be mere childish diadgery But what 
that 18 worth having was ever attamed without 
drudgery? How many vears labour, for instance, 
is represented by the single performance of the 
shalful musician! and yet what scales und cxer 
ciscs ure to him, some such labour as 1s here sug- 
gested must be to the speaker It as trac, that, 
eventually, natural taste or ability may, in either 
case, render the want of previous traming less pal 
pable, yct without it the came degree of exccllénce 
will hardly, if ever, be attained 


* Ruskin » Elements of Drawing 
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CHAPTER IIT 


“ Modesty 1s to merit as shades to firures ina picture 
miving, it strength and beauty ?—Ia Bat rere 


NI ED hardly say that such study as 
Ihave suggested, though it wall give 
flucney, will not get rid of that paintal 
nervousness undcr which ¢very man at 
first Libours, cven in addressing some 
hilfdozen persons 1 suppose no man, who has 
arrived at thit golden epoch in his life & history, his 
twenty first birthday, ms quite ignorant of the state 
of fecling I me in,—the palpitation of Cverv naive, 
the labourcd respiration, the sense of cxtreme une asi- 
ness, and the unaccountable longing for some oppor- 
tunc mtcrruption, are all expressions very madcquate 
to convey an idea of the mental and bodily torture 
oftcn inflicted even by the random and jocular pro- 
posal that Mr So-and-So shall make a speech 

I remember once going to a wcdding bicakfast 
with a friend who knew that he would have to “ re- 
turn thanks for the ladies’ He had spent a great 
portion of the previous night in concocting the most 
elaborate speech, wlule, during his two or three hours 
of anything but sleep, wild visions of his coming 
ordeal had flitted ceaselessly before his mental vision 
He was duly called upon—he rosc, began, in an 
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agitated and scarcely articulite tone of voice, to 
nutter something about the honour done him, then, 
with a half uttered apology, sitdown | ortunitely, 
hke a true son ot Mars, he soon showed that his 
facithty in making dis pesce with the offended fair, 
severally, wis fully equal to the difhculty wiich he 
had expertenced in expressing his sentiments to 
them dollectively 

Arc not, then, the antecedent difficulties so great 
as to make at seem aliost absurd to sav that mine 
out of ten educated men will oventually make faor 
apedhers’?  Lthink not So far from the natural 
difidence, which shows itself thus punfully at first, 
bemgeany lasting hinderance, we mmay assert, D think, 
that no man over mide a good, thut 1s, ¢ persuasive 
speaker, who was not more or [ess nervous at first 
He as, at least bhely to be free trom: that boldness 
Which a just as offousive as CxcOssiVe Nery OUsncss 
is puntul to the he wers 

‘The question now a, How cin a man overcome 
haa hist timidity 2? Moanifestly dy miekine small be 
giminings by gredually guiming skull and wath at 
confidence yust ts cchild imate attempts to walk, 
makes the fust adventure acrow the floor of its 
nurscry, assistad by cvary wailible means of sap- 
port, 60 must the tuture orator mothe his essay in 
some arcna which shall be to him at once a nursery 
of thought, of langue, and of oratorical shall and 
discernment 

We should naturally point to our public schools 
as the hrat avialibk trammg ground  Bicon says, 
rightly, “ Custom is most perfect when it begimneth 
in young years, and education 1s but early custom 
So we sce in languages, the tone 18 more phant to 
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all exprespions and sounds, the joints are more supple 
to all feats of activity and motions m youth, than 
afterwards, for itis true, the late learners ¢ annot go 
well take up the ply exceptit bem seme minds thut 
have notoufte red themselves to tex, but hay kept than. 
selves open ind pre pared torccarve Continual amie nd- 
ment, which wexceedmeg rae? True, however, as 
the above as, it is hardly the whole truth, there as 
often not only anamabihty fora study, or, at cast, 
morcascd dithculty in taking upthe ply, but there 
Isa poartite deunetination tothe task — ] ook around 
amongst those who hive attuncd to, uleast a very 
pleasure giving profiaicncy me pliying, smyging, or 
drawing, and how many dowe think would ever have 
reached that profiaency bad the study bean always 
optional, lid they not been obdaged to go through the 
Clementiry drudgary whilst under tutors ind gover 
nors? Or, aun tike the cise ot those brought up 
under the old public school systam, and whose whol 
education has boon contied to the Clissics, and how 
unable and unwilling do they prove themselves to 
“tikeupthe ply aminathemates, and how small ix 
the parcentige amongst them of men deserving the 
nime of inithematiqans, Compared with those cdu 
cated under the more modern system Instcad of 
taking up the study con amore, they »oon tind out 
the minimum allow ance which wall enable them to 
pass muster, and not unfrequently ful «ven im that 
So, unfortunitcly, cxperience proves it to be with 
those who have neglected the study of 1¢ ding and 
ppeiking Not that I alow that in cither case it 
ought to be so, but speak only to the fact th it so it 1s 
As, however, there 18, I fear, very little chance of 
getting our schools to take this matter up for a long 
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time to come, we must be content to begin with the 
universities Many will answer that the Unions 
at Oxford and Cambndge® already afford ample 
scope for such exerciacs = True, the v afford ample 
scope for the few inclincd to make use of them at 
present, but, should the study and cxcreise of 
speaking once become popular, no one assembly 
could possibly afford, to even a small percentage of 
2,000 mon, opportunities “ magnis et cercbris exer- 
citatronbus, which no mcan authority has declared 
to be indispensable to form an orator 

In those colleges where there arc not already de- 
bating socictics, any man, with the sinallest amount 
of encrgy and tact, having his mind aroused to the 
Impottance of the subject, and stimulated by the 
encouragement which will, I doubt not, shortly be 
held out to such studics, would find httle real diffi- 
culty in organiming a periodical meeting of some 
dozen or more fends as provident as himself of 
their future duties and interests 

I would venture to make one or two suggestions 
with regard to such smaller debating clubs, first, that 
the subjects for dis ussion should be less ambrtrous, 


* Since writing the above I happened to be present ata 
harvost home, at which a quondam schoultelow presided. 
Though only of the sume standing with the majority of can 
didates for Holy Orders he addressed upwards of 200 persons 
with the most perfect self possession and fluency, and, what 
was mort, spokealwayssimply shortly and tothe point. Hr 
only traimng had been the habit of vecasionally speaking at 
the Unwn at Oxford, a fact which struck me as very strong 
and practical illustration of the advantages to be derived from 
such so ieties 

Should this chance to meet my friend’s eye, he will not, | 
trust, think I have greatly outraged his kind hospitalty mm 
thus constructing him a peg to hang a moral upon 
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and involving less preparation, than the clase of +ub- 
jects usually chosen) = The end um view 15 nut infor. 
mation, cither on political or other subjects, why, 
therefore, should a st condary object be allowed to 
defcat, or, ut [cast, seriously murtere with th: 
primary one?) The wnutive for choosing the class of 
subjects usually diecussed would be excellent did 
it not defeat steelf To allustrate mv meanmg ket 
me reter to the somewhat analogous case ot the 
populir leetures inc the present day | The mai 
object of a popular leoturc is to provide rationul 
amusemcnt tor the misses of the people, and though 
Mr Dry as dust may prepare one replete with use- 
ful information, he defeats this design when he has 
to dehver it to a half-cmpty room 

"Again, I would suggest that the subjects for dis 
cussion should be so divided, or cven multiplied, that 
instead of half the would-be-speakcrs being reduced 
to the lame remark, that they quite agree with the 
observations ulrcady made, there may really be some 
approximation to the “ quot homines tot sentertia”’ 
which is so nccessary to give life and interest to any 
such discussion 

One othcr suggestion I would offer, viz that occa- 
sionally, instead of any subject being given for dis 
cussion, some subject should be given for reading — 
some sccn¢ or scencs from Shakespeure, onc or more 
of the ktters of Junius, or better, perhaps, than 
either, some of the speeches of Cicero or Demos 
thencs, nothing would be so likely to improve the 
style of reading as the criucism which would thus be 
called torth 

I need hardly remind most of my readers of the 
unanimous opinion of all classical wniters, that the 

Cc 
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practwe of reading 18 one of the most absolutely 
easentiul parts of an orators training = ‘Lhe reason 18 
obvious, every speaker knows the advaritage, if not 
the absolute necessity, of gammy the powcr of com 
bining memoriter with cxtempore speaking, a4 
giving him the power of expressing his sentincnts 
on pots which require careful preparation and 
verbal accuracy—speaking from inciory is, how- 
evcr, only reading from the pages of i Composition 
deuphercd by the minds cyc, rathar than by the 
actual organs of sizht Tf, therefore, amin is nota 
skilful reader, his transitions of style will be so 
marked and disagrecable is completely to spoil the 
cthect of what he says, and thus Ciuse him, ina great 
measure, to failin the object he has in view Those 
who have attended the debates in the House of 
Commons will remember onc or two speakers who 
evidently have not made the “art of reading” a part 
of thar oratoncal study 

Knowing that such debating seccties 16 TL have al 
luded to are much on the increase at the umversitics, 
and fecling sure that at only requires attention to be 
called to these details of their management to secure 
many far more valuable suyyrestions thin I can offer, 
[ forbear to enter further upon the subject. 
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CHAPTIR IN 


Aim at perfiction in everything though mo most 
things is wrattanable However they who aim at it 
and porscvere will Come much nearer to it than those 
whose livincs and desponden vy make them give it up as 
unattamnagh —CWESTBRPI Ib 


Po new considar the case of thos: who, 
having lett the Comiveistty and cntered 
upon thar vartous spheres ot labour, 
we brought to realize for the frost time 
therdebaency in thisunpertint branch 

of edu iten Tt would, however, be monitestly 

impossible to suggest any plan which should cnable 
men gradually to obtain the ghill and confidence 
necessary to spark on umportant matters im pubhe, 
and which should, at the same timc, be universally 
appheable 

The man of property who may have to speak it 
public mectings or take part m county business, the 
statesman having the interests of a large Constituency 
entrusted to him, the lawyer whose ambition rises 
above sitting mlent and brieflcss, or the physician, 
who may often expenence the inconvamence of not 
being able to capress his ideas correctly and luadly, 
will each ind all find opportumtics, ncadental to 
their several positions, of making thar fist attunpts 
at public speaking on a small scale 

A few sugyestions may be made to men 60 situ- 
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ated = The first 1s, that they should never miss an 
opportunity of speaking, when they may have any 
legntimate excuse for so doing * Its told of onc 
of our great orators that he himsclf attributed his 
fluency of speech and readiness of reply, not to any 
laborious cultivation of ns natural powers, but to 
the fact of lis never having for ycars becn present 
at anv debate in Parhament without speaking, how- 
ever shortly, upon the subject under discussion. 

lord Chesterfidld s maxims on this subject are 
too valuable to he parsed over Ho advises every 
man not only to win at correctness of speech in 
his ordmiry conversation, but cvcn to white the 
most common place Ictter with can and accuracy , 
showing that the habit thus acquired wall, in time, 
make at difhcult for him to avoid expressing himself, 
on all occasions, with elegance and propricty 

The cone ctocss here insisted upon in our ordinary 
conversation may ut first sight seem hkely to lead 
to pedantry and affectation, but a Moment s 1eflec- 
non wilh be suthacnt to cnable us fully to appreesate 
the value of the suggestion In the first place, verv 
few persons, in cusual Conversation, seem to think 
that thar having begun a sentence involves. the 
cast grammatical obligation to finish it) Let an or- 
dinary colloquial discussion between educated men 

* The ca oetheal quends which porvades all ranks of our trans. 
atlantic kinsmen bas been held up as a warnimg to those who 
would make rhctork @ morc prominent subject of study m this 
country Talking however i» not the T nglishman » fort. , and 
auch are the antecedent difficulties which any onc aspiring, to 
speak im public will have to contend with and sv difficult and 
discouraging wall his first att mpts mevitably be that there is 
htt fear of any but those who really take up the study con 


amore, ever becoming truublesome from thew fucility of ex 
pressing their sentiments in public 
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be taken down verbaten, and I question whether 
even the gifted possessor of a first class Grovern- 
iment ccrtificate wouki be able to parse and unalvze 
it, <A person of excitable temperament will doubt- 
less experience some difficulty in thus forcing him- 
selt to complete a sentener when he sees that + 
will not qnite express his meaning, o: after sume 
new or ditlerent idea has struck him, but, until 
he has formed the habit of doing tlus an private, 
he as never hhely to pass mustcr as a speaker in 
public Another habit, which we arc all more 
or lens apt to fall into, is that familarly hnown as 
“ humming and hawing, whilst mentally groping 
for a word which most provohingly cludes us 
What should we think ef a person who, when wri 
ting, should give atterance to simular sounds very 
time his pon stopped and he hid to think how to 
cxpress his meaning? And yet there 18 no reason 
why a man should not think as quictly in speaking 
as in writing—the very pause which he is obhycd 
to make wall often add to rather than detract from 
the force of Ins words, besides which, the calm- 
ness and delbcration which this mvolvcs is the verv 
soul of yood speaking, as without it a man has not 
even command over himself, much Iess of lis au- 
dience Until, in “the very torrent, tempest, and, I 
may say,even whirlwind of his passion, hecan ac quire 
and beget a temperance which may give it smooth 
ness,” * he ww never be able to avoid the “ incxph 
cable dumb shew and noise” which the above habit 
often involves 

That Lord Chesterfield’s remark also applica to 
the use on all occasions of appropriate words and 

* Tamlet. 
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forms of ¢xpression 18 manifest, but it 13 a question 
whether much of the sgmfhcance of his admomtion 
has not been lost by confining it entirely to Clegant 
accuracy, which, after all, 18 a matter of secondary 
importance, for af the words immediately sug- 
ested to the mind are such as cloudy convey the 
meaning of the speaker, they must be more appro- 
priate for ordinary Convorsition than any which 
cost hima preiter qflort As Bicon justly ob- 
serves“ Discretion of speech is bettar than elo- 
quence, and to speth agreeably to lim with whom 
we deal, is more than to «peak m cood words, or 
good order By attending to such simple matters 
as the above, toman will both render dns ordinary 
conversation aerecable and correct, ind wall find his 
intercourse with society become one of the best pre- 
puations tor his ctlorts in public 

We cannot, however, undo: any circumstances, 
expect aman to become coven au smodcrately good 
spenkor at once or without lon practice and ¢x 
perience, und there would be no sur way of 
preventing mon cverattamimg to oxcdlence in this 
particular than to refuse tham a catun imount of 
mdnigence a beemners or, in other words, to con- 
sider it presammptuous in them to speak at all, antl 
they could speak well Tt would be an absnidits 
only cquallad by that of the somewhat over anxious 
mother who refused to let her ron go mito the water 
until he shoald have acquired the art of swimming 
Accordingly, this mdulecnce is grven to most men, 
and they are not considered presumptuous if their 
first cfforts at puble speaking arc not crowned with 
complete success But, unfortunately, there is a 
very large body of men trom whom this indulgence 
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is necessarily, though perhaps too arbitranly, with- 
hold IT mean the clergy They must begin well, 
or never beg at all- the slightest hesitation, the 
least verbal or grammatical muccuracy, the smallest 
wandcring from the subject, will call down upon 
‘hem the severest Criticism for presuming to do that 
for which they are not fully qualficd, and vet there 
iano class of men to whom a facility of speaking 18 
so absolutely indispensable, not only im the church, 
in the cottage, ind im the sick room, bat on number- 
less public occasions, where they arc obliuzed: to be 
prescot, and are invantably expectcd to have some- 
thing tosiy How then is the clurgyman to begin 
extempore spe ching ? 

Separated trom the opportumtes of that com- 
pantonship in labour which hghtens it of half its 
toil, with no one whose advice he can ash, or upon 
Whom experience he can rcly, met at the outset 
by difhculnes which hive too long been considarcd 
mmsurmountible, how shall a young clorgyan in set 
to work to remedy this defect in das cducation / 
Let him mike hie first attempt at extampore epCak- 
ing in hes schools | Inclination and duty wall alike 
lead hint oce tstonally to address the Children, though 
only for a few minutes, ind therc is no reason why 
such opportumtyus should not be multiphed and 
turncd to good account for the purpose of which we 
arc now treating Lhe great thing will be for a min 
not to despese his audenec, Guldien though they 
may be, but to think over what he ws gomg to si, 
ind try to speah as comectly as le would wish to 
do on any more public occ sion = Should he succeed 
in arresting the «attention of his audience, for even 
five or ten minutes, he may congratulate himsclf on 
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his sucecss, for, though it mav be tolerably easy 
by discipline to heep a large body of children from 
actual playing or whispering, it requircs a real in- 
terest to be created to keep them from that perpe- 
tual motion so characteristic of cluldhood 
Unfortunatcly, the more artificial state of society, 
and the precocious literary tastes of its juvemile 
members, have quite driven out the time-honoured 
custom of “ ste7 y-telling, and sconces once familar 
as houschold words to us all are fast becoming matters 
only of farmly tradition = It 1s probable that the 
most thorough going advocate of early mental dissi- 
pation would be somewhat startld now-a days to 
hear the cager accents of entrcaty conve ying the old 
request, Oh, do tcll usa story!’ Though as the 
rapidly and vocifcrously repeated chorus of “ Oh, 
do! burst simultancously from many voices, 1t may 
be questioncd how far hrs good nature would even 
now Icave him an entircly free agent mm the matter 
Thos whose dignity does not 1sc up im arms at the 
bare idca of such a proposal might eccasionally find, 
in tlhe best of all old fashioned customs, a very 
agreeable method by which to test thar powers of 
weaving together a connectcd narrative, and ef 
exprossmg theameclves in that simple and graphic 
language, wlich, wlulst it 1s the only mediam of 
communication with the uninstructed and untrained 
mind of childhood, 1s also the purest and mest clegant 
which can be used in addressing a more sedate and 
educated andience ‘ Robbers or fairies” wall doubt- 
less still lay claim toa prominent place im the bell ef 
fure on such occasions, and to any one who 1s not 
cnamoured of the high-pressure and utilitarran sys- 
tums now in vogue, they will prove a fertile and 
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unfakng resource Without, however, having re- 
course to these row almost exploded themcs, the 
infinite vanity of subyccts comprised in the prosent 
evcle of yuvenile htcrature, and really made patent 
to the most childish mtelligence, will give ample 
scope to the modern story-teller to ¢xcrcisc his art 
History alone, particularly if danved from such 
sources as Herodotus, Froissart, or Macaulay, and 
supplemcnted by an acquaintance with such writers 
as Shakespeare or Sir Walter Scott, will prove a 
mane in which the most inveterate story -tcller might 
perpetually quarry without the least fear of exhaust- 
ing its rich verns of amusement and mformation 
But perhaps the best and most unfailing resource of 
all wall be the narratives of the Qld Lestament his- 
tory The mere modermsing of the language in 
which they have been previously read, and the filling 
mn the det uls, from a knowledyt of the manners and 
customs of the people, and the local pccubarities of 
the places descmbed, will fpcquently render stories 
with which the youngest child 13 parfectly tamiliar 
as Intcrestiag as the wildest imventions of fancy or 
the most startling meidents of ordinary lite If, be 

sides these methods of rendering the Scripture nar- 
ratives fully appreciable by cluldren, the actual 
names of persons and places should be sometimes 
suppreascd, or even changed, the interest ¢xcited and 
the glad smile of intellhgence which will yradually 
dawn upon one face after another, 18 they begin to 
guess the story really being told to them, will amply 
repay the little additional trouble which such a plan 
may iavolyve Add to this that the Buble will thus 
be made to hold its mght place in the estrmation of 
children , 1t will no longer be regardcd as a book of 
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dry didactic study, but is an unfailing treasure-house 
out of which things new and old may perpetually 
be looked for, and, morc ¢ven than this, 1t will no 
longer, as 18 too often now the casc, be associated 
mn after hfe with romimiscences the most painful, 
but with scence whoch the memory wall cherish most 
fondly and part with list 

But, to return to the curate and the village school- 
room, I would only further romark that, for a sort of 
schon) room lecture, of about ten mimutes duration, 
the small packets of reward books, of which s0 inany 
are published, willsupply oxtranely useful matcsals 
They anbiace a great vamety of sulyects, and the 
information conyéeved beng always ina short simple 
form, a few minutes Cucful study 19 sufhacnt to 
(nable any onc, who has acquired the most limited 
powcrs of speaking, to rive the substance of them im 
an inthiyible and intresting form 

Having, in the Coutse of u ycur or two, acquired, 
by these means, a tolerable amount of self posseasion 
and fluency, a man would probably begin by de- 
hvermg his weekly school room or other lectures 
without the aid of Ins manurcipt, and would then 
gradually adopt the sari plin in the pulpit—I sav 
gradually, because fow persons will be found equal 
to making so great.a change as it mvolyes at once 
Whatever plan the particular circumstances may 
lead cach individual to adopt, he has to bear in mind 
that his congregation, and not himself alone, have to 
be conaidcred—that, on the shghtcst sign ot hesita 
tion, there will always be some, who, though they 
may be total strangers to him, will be eitting im an 
agony of nervousness lest he should “ come to a 
stand-still, ” if for this reason only, it would seem 
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advisable to begin extempore prcaclung by carefully 
preparing an extempore conclusion to his written 
sermon The preacher “ coming to a stand still” 
will then be an event by no means so much dreaded 
bv the congregation, and the feeling that he can 
conclude at anv momcnt will of itself give hint con- 
hdenee, besides which he wall then be more full of 
his subject, and thercfore more carncst and natural 

I quite allow that this plan has its disadvantages, 
which, 1f not understood, may discourage a man at 
the very outsct Nothing is more difficult than 
suddenly to cegse from reading the pages of a written 
composition and to commence spcaking — the former 
must be more or less mechanimul, while the latter 
requires the whole mind to be concentrated on the 
subjcctin hand Thins I suppose the host spcakcrs can 
hardly intapolate a written scrmon with occasional 
short extampore periods, still les» could they alter 
its subject ay they goon, the possessing such powcr 
would be the best proot of 1 man having a real gift 
for cxtempore spcaking And yct how many clergy- 
men, who read thar scrmmons wock afta: wock, will 
tell you that the v often introduce any matter which 
strikes them at the moment Truly, may we say, 
that if in our country villages ther are many “ mute 
ingloriow Miltons, *1in our country parsonages there 
are many ‘ mute inglorious ’ Chrysostoms ! 

It i» the fact of most men having experienccd the 
great difhculty of thus intcrpolating their written 
sermons with extempore matter that prevents them 
attempting cxtempore spcahing altogether Lvery 
speaker would tell them that the first threc minutes 
during which he thus speahs costs him a greater 
mental effort than the whole half hour or more which 
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succeeds, tis the “ getting under weigh ’ which 18 
difficult. What must it be, then, when a man has 
to get under weigh” some half-dozen tames, as he 
docs when he 1s altering a sermon as he goes on ? 

In tivour of thus concluding a sermon without 
refercncc to a manuscript, we might ulso argue, on 
the old adugi, that “ alls well that ends well,” and 
that an carn¢st practical exhortation will bring home 
the main part of the subject which might  betore 
have been litth appreciated by lus heurcrs Those 
who have ever adopted this plin will understind 
the effect which the Change from re adiag to speaking 
irresistibly produces upon a conmegition, the im- 
stantly riveted attention, and the silence of expecta- 
tion, showing that the first pomt towards making 
some impression upon them has thus been gained 
Another advautige of this mcthod 1s, that 1t allows 
4 man to begin cxtempore speakimy gradually, he 
necd only speak for two or thice minutes after he 
ecases readimy, or he may go on to any Jength which 
tune and circumstanccs adont 

Again, this plan will be found more especially 
useful to those who, from haying to prepare two or 
more sermons every weeb, feel it to the advan- 
tage of ther congregation that they should make 
more or leas use of any published sermons which 
they may have by them In readme such there 
must always be a cortain amount of formality and 
coldness, the cffects of which will be greatly coun- 
teracted by the preacher samming up the whole sub- 
ject in his own words, bringing it home to hia hearers 
by a plam, earnest apptal, and thos enforcing, and 
practically applying, that which would else have 
tallen heavily and without point upon his hearers 
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In venturing thus to urge thos. who have but 
recently entered into Holy Ordcrs not to allow the 
first difhculties which Ie in thar path to prevent 
thar making a resolute effort to acquire this most 
valuable of all mds in ther ministerial work, I 
cannot bat romind them how amply the labour of 
onc or two vears will be repaid through a whole 
lifetime, thar labour will not only be eventually 
hghtened, but will be productive of an mfmnitely 
greatcr amount of good — In the actual preparation 
of sermons the labour will be hyhtencd, because it 
will enable them to mike use of these saime scrmons 
without the least fear of thar losing cfkect by repeti- 
tion, and yct the Libour of prepariug them again 
will be very sheht, resolving itsclf into merely read- 
ing them over ind thinking out omc portions with 
carc and accun ic 

This will be of iofimte assistince to tham, cither 
at a scuson when ther services uc iercused, oF 
when thes aniy be called upon to address those who 
do not form i put of thar regular congrcgation 

It would, however, be impossible to cnume rate the 
advantages to himself ind to others which may ao 
cruc from i clergyman s bang able, on all occasions, 
Whether in scason or out of scason, to speak formbly 
and to the pomt =I cin only ask whether the mag- 
nitude of the advantigc ought not to make us all 
fecl that we have scarecly done om duty until we 
have tried cvcry avamlable means of acquinng this 
power, and can certify to our own consciences that 
the want of it 1s to be attributed to positive incapa- 
city on our own part, and not to anv want of dili- 
gence or perseverance in the study of it Let it only 
be remembered that the gift of speech 18 a talent com- 
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mittd to the Christian mimster’s charge to occupy 
for his Master s seryicc, and then, uf we refuse to use 
every available means of improving that talent, we 
caunot escape the conclusion that in that particular 
we must be counted as unprofitable servants 
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CHAPTER \ 


Tx mosthenes “ neither wrote the whol of his orations, 
nor spoke without «cnomitung part to writing ’—PLur 


ac ipital of some months or cven years 
lubour, the returns of wlach wall, we are 
Pooonvinced, under any circumstances, 
mmply repay han, but though the ac- 
tuil power of speaking muy have been thus acquired, 
the pieparition for cach particular excrcise of it will 
stillinvolye ¢ considerable amount of labour, and 
any one Who mis tiive boon mduccd to take up the 
study a order to save lamscit trouble will probably 
be greatly disippomted an the results which he 
obtains 

Lhe plan now sugeested 3s to nate the so-called 
extempore sarmon and to study it carcfully previous 
toutsdelivery | Phe aia objection will be the time 
that would neccssnily have to be given up to cary- 
ing thin into eflct | Supposing a man has one or 
two sermons to proich every week, to the sume con- 
gregation, cin he, without neglecting parish work, 
find time not only tor the actual amount of wiiting 
requircd, and for the 1¢ wing necessary to hecp pace 
with so exhaustive a process, but algo for the final 
preparation here suggested ” 

In the first place, 1t must be remembered that 
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to deliver a sermon even from @ manuscript always 
requires a labomous preparation of two or three 
hours at least,* in addition to the time spentin writ- 
ting it, ind thit, too, in the case cven of the very 
best readers Unless a man is content to give up 
the power und ¢flect which he undoubtedly gains by 
looking tew irds those to whom he is speaking, he 
must have gained so accurate an acquaintance with 
his subject that the cye may readily trike in the 
whole of uscntence at a plana, and that, too, during 
the momentary pauses which he makcs im the dch- 
viry That this is one eecret of the power of many 
of our most cflective preachers few probably will 
deny, by this means they approach indefinitely 
near to the manner of extempore speaking, while 
they secure all the advantages of having the manu 
script before them 

Unfortunately, cxpenence proves that the vust 
majority of men are not able to canny out this 
mcthod, that there is something m being ticd down 
tw the exact Ictter of that which was written in the 
quictness of the study, which makes the whole opera- 
tion merely mechanical, and cffictually checks the 
eurncstness Which the speaker really feels, but can- 
not give way to from the fear of becoming embar- 
rassed betwecn what he wants to say and what 1s 
written before him = He feels that af he only mis- 
places a singlc sentcnee, or anticipates a single idea, 
it may quite disarrange what 1s to follow, whereas 


* Since writing the above I have been told, by one of our 
most effective prenhers, that I have waderstuted the time 
which he considers absolutely indispensable for studying a 
written sermon 

t We have seldom found sufficient stres» laud upon the man 
ner in which a sermon is committed to pamr — If it 18 to be 
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the man who 1s depending upon himself alone can 
throw lumsclf entirely into his subject, and, with 
his mind full of it, and with the one object of per- 
suading his hearers possessing him, he can hardly 
fayl of being earnest and rial huns If, and making 
that reality iclt bv others * 

If, however, a preachcr can deliver his sermon a3 
well, and, feeling the same carnestness, believes that 
he mikes a greater impression wpon his hearcrs by 
& written sermon than he could by speaking without 
it, he 1s, indeed, much to be envied, but Ict him not 
despise those who arc less gifted, nor misunderstand 
their motives in adopting different means to attun 
to the same end = The ral point at issue is not 
Which is the better—to preach with or without u 
manuscript—but how can a man best enlist the at 
tention convince the consciences, and persuade the 
hearts ot ns hearcrs To the man who has found 
out the mcans of doing this already the picscnt ine 
quiry will personally be one of sheht mterest, imas- 
much as he 1s not lhely to give up a substance for 
that which may seem to him a shadow 


read with case there should not be more than eight lincs in 3 
page, and all the prominent words should be scored under so 
as to cath the cye at once 

* “ The habit of trying, to repeat words as our own, (and 
which, perhaps, origmally were our own,) but which, having 
been half forgotten do not come directly from the living 
sources of thought and fecling at the time when they are 
spoken, induces an unnatural and artificial kind of tone and 
manner which 1s rarcly met with anywhere but in the pulpit, 
and which tends at once to deprive sound, sense, and argu 
ment of half their pawer, to make use of speech im this way 
is to work with a broken disjomted mstrument, and the 
bearers remain, they perhaps acarcely know why, uninterested 
and dissatisfied—such 8 plan cannot fully answer the great end 
we have in view ”-—— Sermon by the Rev T Suann 


D 
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It mav not be unmnteresting here to endeavour to 
ascertain to what the very different cffects ordina- 
nly produced by those who speak with, and by those 
who speak without, a written Composition are to be 
attributed = Allusion has alrcadv been made to Arch- 
bishop Whatclcy’s analogy, illustrating the mterest 
excited by the fact of the spcaker being evidently 
unsupportd by any ¢xtrancous aid, it seems, how- 
ever, very doubttul whether we can consider this 
fedling as anything more than an occasional ac 
adcnt of ¢xtempore spcaking, and whether the anal- 
oy holds good to the extent to which it is often 
urged, mastmuch as uny feat of hill neccessarily 
loses its power of exciting intarcst by its frequent 
repetition In the case, therefore, of a person con 
tinually addressing the same audience this teching 
will soon exist in so slight a degree us to be valueless 
in accounting for the phenomena often witnessed 
Surphise at the audacity of the apcaker may in- 
dacd be kept alive vy his betraying any syrne of 
bemp uncqual to carry through the task which he 
has undataken, but the imtcrest thus exerted will 
be by no means a pleasurable onc, nor one to which 
persons would often subycct themsclves. To reverse 
the above analogy, 1t would be akin to the sensation 
which would be felt on perceaving that the imagined 
adept in the art of swimming, having been used to 
be supported by “ corks,’ had muisealculated his 
powers, and was fast sinking for the want of them 

The real cause of the difference alluded te seems 
to he in the fuct that true elogucnce, under whatever 
circumstances it may be brought to bear, mflucnces 
an the first instance the spcaker rather than the 
dearer, and its effect upon the lattcr 1s in no wav 
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determined by the question whether the orator 1s o1 
3 not dependent upon a manuscmpt before hun 
When the deep feclmas of the heart have been 
stirred there is no place found tor such superte i 
eriticiam, and the cause is cntirely lost im the cflect, 
it, therefore aman cin be tound who can write as 
he would speak, and in delivering the written matter 
can divest himecit of the fmend manner, the ll-tined 
or forced gesture, and the conventional tone usually 
inseparable trom such un effort, that man wall doubt 
less wicld at will the muinds of his heaters, witha 
power as resistless is that of the most consummate 
natural orator As naught be expected, from the 
greater dithculties which have to be surmounted, 
we shall find that for mnety mince speaking there 
will not be more thin one reading orator, (fT may 
use such tawtologie al and par idowcal tarmes,) at any 
given tine The late Dr Chalmers stood out 
almost alone in the latter character, not only did he 
read his sermons, and thit too with great rapidity 
and the broadest acccnt, but often traced every line 
with bis finger us he went on, using hitth or no ac 
tion, and that htde by no means such as would have 
seemed hkely to udd torce to his words And yet, 
with the aid of w vowe not naturally harmomous, 
but singularly under control, and varying with cvery 
shade of thought and fecling, he could, by his intense 
heart-stirring carnestness, so enchain a congregation, 
so nvet thar attention to his subject, and so cntiely 
lead them captive at will, that any reflection as to 
the means by which ot was all effected was utterly 
mmpossible at the tame, while it was a matter of too 
little moment to be thought of afterwards And so 
it will be always, no mattcr when, where, or how 
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exerted, earnestness will ever sound its ‘ open se- 
same” to the human heart In its stirring tones of 
reality there will ever be an inspired cloquence, 
which, hke the winged messenger of rudcr times, 
nsing high ovcr «very impediment and borne upon 
unsccn winds, will carry its message home with swift 
and unerring certainty 

I shall in a later chapter, when instancing the 
examples of those who have attained to the highest 
excCllence im oratory, mention ove or two incidents 
which willabundantly prove that no spe akmg orator, 
if f may still be allowed the term, ever surpassed Dr 
Chalmers in the power of gaming a hearng from 
all classes of the people, at the same tame I cannot 
but remark that he himaclt fully appreciated the ad- 
vantages of cxtempore speaking = The expressive 
words of lus own journal will best show his real and 
consuicntious motives for not adopting that method 
of preaching = He writes —“ } xtcmponsed an hour 
and twelve minutes Delt as if repeated too much— 
but Sandy declares wt to be more impressive than 
the usual way '’ Iwo months subsequent to this 
we find the following —“ Wrote notes of a sermon, 
and um tomake another tral at the catemponsing ” 
He remarks, on another occasion, that he was seldom 
able to get beyond the fret or s¢cond division of his 
aubjyect, and could rarely, ut over, make his whole 
discourse complete in the given time So fully 
alive, however, was he to the great disady antages 
of bemg bound to the letter of his manuscript, 
that we find, throughout his career, he was im the 
habit of writing on separate slips of paper and com- 
mitting to memory the passages by which he espe- 
cially trusted to bring home lis sulject. These 
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passages he left out of lus manuscript sermons and 
marked an “ &c in the gaps thus occasioned 

In his Journal we hind such records as the fol- 
lowmg — 

Octohkr 4 Lmployed in wnting speech on M. 
Ferrie’s ¢ i 

Octobir 5 Almost finished my specch on |er- 
nie’s business 

October & Cemmitted great part of my specch 
to heart 

As, then, earnestness is the essential clement m 
every true orator & puccess, 80 we conceive that the 
general absence of it is the maim cause of the com- 
parative failure of those who cndeavour to produce 
the same effects by artiheril means At the same 
time, it must be clearly understood that this term 
is not ipplicd to the mere impulse or excitement 
of the moment of delivery = Genuine carncst- 
ness will be as different from mere “ rant,’ us the 
toolhardine rs of the drunkard 1s from the undaunted 
bravery of him who gocs out knowingly to meet 
death face to fice | It will duffcr as much from a 
mere pissing cbullition of feeling a» the rude clamor 
of an ¢xuted mob differs from the stern purpose of 
the patriot, who, feeling that the long-looked for 
and decisive moment has arrived, casts away cvery 
thought of further preparation, and throws Iinusclf 
into the struggle, trusting to God and the justice of 
his cause for victory And we may add, that, jurt 
as that patriotism wall be but an cmpty name which 
does not lead a man to put all thoughts of self 
on one side, and to give up his time, his thoughts, 
and, 1f needs be, hfe itself, for his country’s cause, 
so that earnestness which has not previously led a 
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man to concentrate all lis energies on the work he 
takes in hand will be httl more than mere bom- 
bastic parade, it may be mighty to dazzle or to 
amuse, but it will never be mighty to the pulling 
down of strongholds 

mranting, then, that much labour as necessary, 
under any circumstances, for thus ddivaung @ ser 
mon ¢ffectively, if it can be shown that the same 
amount of study would cnable a man to deliver it 
without his manuscript, onc of the mim objections 
to the plan suggested talls tw the ground We wall 
allow two hours as the time required to study a 
written sermon previous to delivermy it, and ano- 
ther hour for the additional carc requircd im revis- 
ing and for the occasional 1¢-writing of portions of 
the manuscript 

Are, then, three hours sufficicnt for a man to meke 
himeclf so far master of that wlich he has previously 
written as to daliver it without Ins minuscript? I 
answer, that not only is this time amply sufhcient, 
but that after the practice of some few months rt 
nell be more than sufherent, wd that there will, 
therfore, evcntually be a postive saving of time in 
addition to the other advantages of this plan How 
ercat thin saying will bo m condensing, amphfy img, 
ré-pre paring, or adapting to altered circumstances, 
sermons alrcady proached, has been already sug 
gested 

By those who arr, as yet, only looking forward to 
their mimstcmal work, and who have still their 
habits to form, one suggestion, bearing very forcibly 
on the present division of the subjcct, will not per- 
haps be taken in bad part 

Many men, partly from college habits, and partly 
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from wishing to devote the greuter portion of the day 
to parish work, will probably count upon the ¢ ven- 
ings as the best tme for priparing their sermons 

Now, 1n the first place, a man who has been really 
at work all day will be trred and sleepy ino th: 
evening, and anything he writes under those cr- 
cumstances will clearly evidence the exhaustion of 
his own mind, and will probably have a decidedly 
sedative influence upon those for whose benefit it 
composed He will not only—it To maiy so ¢x- 
press it-—spoak st: ped/y and ct hia hearcrs go to 
slecp, but will spc th narcotially und send them to 
sheep On the other hind, if getting the better of 
lis weariness, he becomes thoroughly interested im 
Ins subject, it will probably be only at the expense 
of anight sicst, and an aching head in the morning 
Beades wiich, the evenings arc necessarily too 
much exposed to mtcrruption cvcr to allow of any 
settled plin of work being formed for them 

The question, therefore, seems to resolve rtac lf into 
this—whether a min will be content more or less to 
neglect his duty, or whether he will make an cffort 
to break through the hibit of lving in hed some two 
or three hours more than any purposcs of health can 
possibly require, whether, im plan language, he can 
make up his mind to get up at 81x o Clock, set a hight 
to his own firc, bout hws own kettle, get his breaktust, 
and settle to work by seven o'clock Granted that 
for six or even twelve months this requires a very 
considerable cflort, yet the advantages of the habit, 
when once acquired, will amply compensate for the 
temporary inconvenience 

The difficulties which many will conjure up on 
considering the feasibility of this plan, as applied to 
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their own cases, are such as from their nature may 
be readily surmounted The main pomt will be for 
a man to let his movcments depend, as far as possible, 
upon himarclfalone , and, above all, not to try a com- 
promise as to time with the other inmates of his house- 
hold, not only because they wall be ust as well where 
they usually are at that hour of the day, but, be- 
caus, asa ruk, they will not be punctual to any 
tame which may be fixed, add to this, that the famaly 
breakfast table, even without its newspaper and Ict- 
ters, generally mvolves a considerable sacrifice of 
tyme, and 1s seldom a good prc paration for a morn- 
ings work 

The advantages of these early hours of studv it 16 
imporsible to over-cstumate , a man will be sccured 
againet the temptation to hurry over the preparation 
for his Sunday dutus So far from neglecting 
parish duty, he will go every day to his work with 
renewed zeal and «nergy, wlule, by thus daily cn- 
deavouring himself to substantiate in practice that 
which he preaches, he will be at once forming his 
own character and guarding aginst one of the most 
insidious evils to which he cin be exposed—that of 
allowmg “ sermon whiting” to become a merely in- 
tellectual, if not mechanical operation 

I say nothing of the fact of ths arrangement 
leaving the evenings morc or less disengaged for 
relaxation, casual reading, for seemg those whom it 
may be impossible to gain access to at any other 
time, and last, though not least, for those claims 
which society occasionally mghkes even on @ curate , 
though all these are advintagcs which wall re-act 
much more practically than might be supposed 
upon the preparation of the Sunday's discourse, 
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The man who speaks without a knowledge of the 
weeld, of the opimons, feelings, and habits of those 
he addresses,* 18 like a sentinel in the dark firing 
his piece at random at an cnemy whose approach 
he hears without being able to distinguish lis form, 
or to tell exactly from what quartcr he 1s advancing , 
vetcran soldier aud skilful marksman as he may be, 
his discharge, under these circuinstanccs, will be less 
likely to prove effective than if, in broad day-light, 
and with a clear view of the advancing foe, the 
rawest and most unskilful recruit had pomted the 
weapon 

It would be very casy to quote authorities to show 
that the labour necessary for extemporc preaching 
has not been over-estimatcd Dr Cumming writes 
thus — 

‘LT de not,’ he says, “ think reading sermons 18 
best ,t [ like myselt best to hcar them read, because 
Tam oftcn best satished wath them, but I am con- 
vineed thit the living speaker, speaking the thoughts 
that arc in his soul, in language farmshed to hno at 
the moment, does speak with a power and demonstra- 
tion and ¢ffect, notwithstanding his little ic legances, 
his periods not so well rounded, his aentcnces not 
so pertectly finished for critical ¢ irs, with which you 
never cin be addicssed from scrmons mercly read 
trom manuscripts Tamno fanatic, I am sure you 
will acquit me of that, but I hnow the best thoughts 
I have ever spoken to you, and the thoughts I hnow 


* Dr Johnson remarked Of one of the greatest of Enghsh 
writers —‘ He had read with critical cyes the important 
volume of human life, and knew the heart of man from the 
depths of stratagem to the surface of affectation ” 

t Dr Cumming on Instant Duties, p 386 
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have been most blessed to you are the thoughts that 
never occurred to me in my study, but that heve 
sprung up in my heart at the moment I have been 
speaking, suggested often by that attentive facc that 
looked to me there, and by that riveted eye that looked 
upon mc here, and by that silent listening that was 
perceptible claewhore I am persuaded, therefore, 
that God speaks to His mimsters in the pulpit, and 
there through His ministers tothe people — I do not 
say that to read one 5 xcrinons (because good men do 
so, preater and better men than T) is to dishonour 
the Holy Ghost, but IT do say in my caac, and in 
my experience, it would be parting with an element 
of power and a means of good which I would not 
resign for the whole world But do not suppose that 
by ¢xtemporancous preaching I mcan going into the 
pulpit and saying what comes uppermost Though 
I do not write my sermons, it costs me hard and 
meary thanking, often folloned by many a sleepless 
night, to prepare them — It doc» not follow that be- 
Cause # min does not rerite his sermons that there- 
fore he docs not study them — It ts quite possible to 
write in the most extemporancous manner, as it 18 
to spcak in the most extemporaneous manner, ser- 
mons thatare written may be the most random shots, 
sermons that are not wntten may be the rcsults of 
the dec pest study, meditation, and prayer” 

Tf at were possible to obtain from some of the best 
speakcrs ot the day an opimion as to how far extem- 
poraneous sp aking 1s a natural or an acquired power, 
also as to thc previous preparation gence rally involved, 
and the use made of memor iter speaking, such opin- 
ions, grounded, as they would be presumed to be, 
upon actual expenence, would go far, we believe, to 
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do away with the idea that great mental powers or 
superior gifts of specch are mdispensable to the 
orator, and to confirm the opimon that the absence 
of thesc most desirable qualifications may, 10 a grent 
measure, be made up for by perseverance and had 
work * 

It should not, however, be forgotten, by way of 
encouragement in this work, that the labour involved, 
in the preparation necessary to cnable an ordinary 
man to speak with case to himeclf and advantage to 
others, will contmually be dimmushing ashis memory 
and powers of arranging jis idcas gradually im- 
prove He will also gradually be cnabled to dispense 
with comunttng any portion of his subject entirely 
to memory, inasmuch as he will find himsclt more 
and more able to express his exact meanmy, in lan- 
guage coming to him at the moment, without the 
least fear of his bamg misunderstood = Many mon 
would also, doubtless, very soon dispense with writ- 
ing fully upon thar subject, and trust to arrange 
their idcas by making copious notes This will an- 
ewer very well for illustration, nirrativc, &c, but 
for the gencral mitter wnting will have this advan- 
tage—that when 1 subject is once fully written it 
18 off the mind, and a man has nothmg more to do 
than to read it over carcfully an hour or two be- 
fore delivemng it, whereas, if he trust to arrange 
the subject in his head, it will not only require a 


* That in the multitude of counsellors there 1s wisdom 1s 
especially true in those matters in which no two persons are 
likely entirely to agrec Ihe author would, therefurc, fool 
much obliged to any persons int rested in this subject whu 
would make any practical suggestions on the above or other 
points, stating whether such may be embodied in any future 
edition of this work 
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continual mental effort, but some of the most for- 
cible points which occur to him, at one time or ano- 
ther, will probably be forgotten before the tame 
comcs for making use of them 

With re gutd to preaching, men arc apt to compare 
3t with ordinary speaking The lawycr or the states- 
man has continually fresh facts to deal with—tacts 
which in themselves at once suggest fresh argu- 
ments to the mind, and kecp than there when sug- 
gested, provided, therefore, they have acquired the 
powcr of expressing idcas previously conceived in 
thar minds in appropriate language, they need but 
very létle preparation for speaking = Let them, how- 
ever, have to speak several times, on the same sub- 
yect, before the same audicnce, and it, on each suc- 
cessive occasion, the v capect to Command an equally 
attentive hearing, to that they may have received on 
the first, they must have claboratcly preparcd new 
arguments, fresh ilustratrons, &c 

The preacher, however, has to speak, not several 
times only, but always upon the same subject, and 
the more Closely he heeps to the one great object of 
ull lus teaching, the more he tinds that he has no 
new facts to deal with, that all hes arguments have 
already bean urged in some shape upon lis hearers, 
and that he will need a@ more than ordmary amount 
of thought and study to work out practical deduc- 
tions from these traths, and thus to give to las ar 
guments that amount of origimality and pointed ap- 
plication which 15 indispensable to gaming a hearing 
and awakening conviction 

If, however, a preacher expects to be able to 
deliver a sermon, especially to an educated congrega- 
tion, with as little preparation as he would address 
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a meeting on some subject the details of which he 
knew himself to be niuch better acquainted with 
than his hearers, he must not be surprised if Ins 
presumption gives just offunce to many, and cvokes, 
upon the system he adopts, a censure wluch would 
more correctly be applied to his own abuse of that 
system 
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CHAPILR VI 


Sut quidvis samples duntaxat ct unum ’—~Horaci 


ICE RO recognizes the following quan 
que quase mambia cloquenti@ — the 
stlecuon and arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter, the clothing it in suitable 
language, the charging the whole upon 
the memory, and lastly, the dalivery of the specch 
so preparcd with appropriate gesture and ¢clocution * 

The course to be adopted by a speaker, a» by a 
traveller, is, first, to decide what pomt he wishes to 
make for, and then tc set about finding the readicst 
meuns of armiving att) Many speakers resemble 
the men of an caplorng party, in a newly settled 
country, who have no particular object in vicw, as 
long as they do but get over a ccrtam amount of 
ground, they are carcless as to the direction they may 
have taken and are not much surprised if they find 
at lust that they have been walking im a circle, and 
have arrycd at the very spot trom which they on- 
ginally started on the other hand, a good speaker 
may be compared to a native of the same country, 
who, striking unhcsitatingly into the nght path, 





* Invemre quid divas inventa disponcre, deinde ornare ver 
bis post memorm mandure, tum ad catremum agere ac pro 
nuntiare 
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hi vcr ouce pauses or turns abide until he attam the 
object of his journey 

Absurd as it may secm, experience would Icad us 
to belicve that a large number, cven of those who 
speak after considcrable preparation, never clearly 
dead in thar own minds the cxact purpose wich 
then specch is to effect, the consequence of which 
is, that, having neither method nor concentration, 
they fritter awav, in slight skirnushes, and it may 
boo in trivial successes, Opportunities and resources 
which, if rightly used, would have cnubled them at 
once to strike u decisive blow 

Such men generally excel, more or Jess, im that 
stvle of speaking which Mir Addison has humour- 
ously denominited “high nonscnse ” Your lagh 
nonsense, he says, © blusters, and makes a noms, it 
stalhn upon hiid words, ind 1 ittles through polysvi- 
Jibles = Itas loud and sonorous, smooth and peno- 
dical = It has something im ait ike manliness and 
force, and mukes one think of the name of Sir Har 
cules Nonsense im the play called the Nest of Pools 
In wu word, your lngh nonscusxe his a mayj(stic ap 
pearance, and wears a most trancndour gait, hke 
Lsop s ass clothed in a lions shin’* The pecu- 


* “ Low nonsense ts the talent of a cold phlegmatic temper, 
that ina poor dispirited style creeps along servilely through 
darkness and contusion A writer of this complexion prope s 
his way softly amongst sclf contradictions and grovels m ab 
ourditics ”? 

“ Hudibras has dcfincd nonsense (as Cowley does wit) by 
negatives ‘ Nonsense’ (says he) ‘1s that which is neither 
true nor false ‘These two great properties of neusense which 
are always essential to it, give it such pecuhar advantage 
over all other writings, that it 1s incapable of beim, either ans 
wered or contradicted It stands upon its own basis hke a 
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har charactcmstic of this “ high nonsense” he shows 
to be that the spcaker without really having any 
meaning scems to have it, and so 1mposes upon the 
hearers by the range and sound of Ins words, that 
they are apt to fancy they sigmify something , a de- 
eeit, he savas, which 1 only to be detected by these 
who lie under this delusion ashing themsclyves what 
they have learnt from it) Lect a speaker, however, 
only apply this text to himeclf, and throughout the 
whole course of lus preparation keep prominently 
before lis mind the lesson which he rcally wishes to 
convey, and he will hardly fail to sec, at a glanee, 
What portions of lus subject-matter arc superfluous, 
and what parts he may with advantage enlarge 
upon 

It struck me, at the tune, as a very signiheant fact, 
that when twelve able and gifted men of our Church 
were selected to conduct the first series of Exeter 
Hall services, every one of them chose for his text 
asunple question, eleven ot the twelve, a question 
contained tn some half-1 dozen words, wile the 
twelfth preacher sclected & passage so fanuhar that 


rock of adamant secured by its natural situation agaist all 
eonqucstsoratiuks DThereis noone place aboutit weaker than 
another, to favour un enemy in bis approaches — Lhe mayor 
and the minor are of «qual strength = Its questions admit 
of no reply, and its assertions are not t be invalidated A 
man may as well hoy to distinguish colours im the midst of 
darkness, as to find out what to approve and disapprove in 
nonsense, you may as well assault an army that is buried in 
intrenchments If it afthrms anythmg, you cannot lay hold 
of it; or, aft demes you cannot confute it In a ward, 
there are greater depths and obscurities, greater mtricacies 
and perplexitns im an elaborate and well written piece of 
nonsense than in the most abstruse and profuund tract of 
echool-divinits *” 
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it would be next to mpossble tor it to escape the 
memory of any of his hearers * 

Most persons try to remember the text, and just 
in proportion as they have a elcgr recollection of i 
and a dehmite idca of ita meamng, so will they be 
able to renicmber the general scope of a sermon 
They have it ma portable shape, and can cxpand it 
at will while the chances arc, that, if a long text 
has been selected, manv of the congregation have 
never throughout the whole sermon got a clear 
notion of what duty or what truth the preacher 1s 
endeavouring: to enforce 

T once had the following criticism of a very mn- 
telligent working min retuled to me Speaking of 
the serinons To had preached for two or three Sun- 


* Bishop of Carhsle -“ What saith the Scripture ?”?— 
Rom iv 3 

Rev wv Cadman —“ Can the F thiopian change his skin?” 
Jer xur 23 

Rev © Molyneux :—% What think y« of Christ ?”— Matt 
x*u 42 

Rev Dr Miller — And Nicodemus answered and said 
unto him How can thes things be ??— John m1 9 

Rev JC Kyle — Jor what shallit proht a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul 2?) or what shall a 
man give in cvchunge for his soul ¢ —Mark vi11 36, 37 

Dean of Canterbury — Why will ye dic #?—Fzek xvinr 
31 
Rev R Burgess —* What must I do to be saved ???— 
Acts xvi 30 

Rev Dr McNetle —“ Who then can be saved ?”—Matt 
xix 25 

Dean of Carlisle —S Undcerstandest thou what thou read 
est 7 ’—Acts xv 30 

Rev Hugh Stowell —“ How long halt ye between two 
opinions ?? —1 Kings xvi3 21 

Rev W Champneys —“ How are the dead raised 
up ??—1 Cor xv 35 

Bishop of Ripon —‘ How shall we escape if we neglect +o 
great salvation *’—Heb u 3 
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dava, hc had said —“ Well, sir, I never can make 
out just what he’s a driving at!’ On looking over 
the eriticised sermons, I contcss that I was myself 
quite unable to tel] really what I had becn “ driving 
at” It as told, of I remember might, of Sidney 
Smith, that he wasin the habit of reading his ser- 
mons ovcr to some of his own household, and of 
altering any passives which they did not seem 
Clearly to understand If something of the same 
plan were adopted by a speaker, to discover whether 
a person of average intelligence understood fully, 
not x0 much particular words or passages, but the 
general ditt of the whole discoursc, we nught ex- 
pect that the results would be highly conducive to 
the cdrhcation of many a congregation — If the poor 
wore but honest cnouch to tall us so, or were not 
afraid of bang thought wanting im intdhgence, how 
often would they piss some such criticism as the 
above upon what we mav have regirded as our most 
powcrful appeals or most lucid caphinations, nay, 
cven amonest the more educated clisses let any one 
try the expermment of ashing his fricnds— say at no 
later period than the Sundiy evening—whit has 
been the subject of the morning sermon, whut truth 
was ¢xpluincd or what lesson entorced, and the 
answor, inthe vast majority of instances, will clearly 
prove thit they have not only bern wumpressed 
with the subject, but utterly ignorant of the general 
purport of that which they have heard That this 
necd not, and should not be the casc, may be proved 
by the fact that a sermon powerfully sctting forth 
some one great lesson of Christian truth will often 
be remembercd for months or even years, most of 
us probably remember some particular sermon of 
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which we could give a general outline, cven after the 
lapec of many ycars Surely, then, if the samc truth 
is entorccd with only moderate power, it should be 
retained in the mentwry for some tow days at lo ist 
Now one remedy tor the evil to which T have al- 
Juded as ty be found in the choice and the manner 
ot applying the text) We often hear a teat chosen, 
the different: parts of which, taken separately, lead 
the preacher to dwall upon two or cvcu three cn 
tircly differcut subjects m one discoursc, thus con- 
fusing the mind of his hearers by the vancty of 
teas snygested to them Though the mere words 
of the text uo remonbered, may cnable them to trace 
back cach argument, and they may even bive ad- 
murcd the closeness with which the preacher ap- 
parcntly adhered to the subject matter selected, yet 
inades hours there will be no defimte impression of 
what they hive heard lett upon thar minds Phar 
scnses may have been revaled, but thar consaences 
will not hive been touched, they wall not go away 
musing Within themselves upon any one great truth 
ot Revelation, or aroused to the importinec of any 
one duty of practical holiness They have had no- 
thing defimte given them to bclievc, nothing to do * 
The man who shall stave after the semple x ct 
unum in his style of preaching will have both to 
curb Ins fancy in writing and also to bestow inh- 
nitly more lubour upon it) He must often be con- 
tout to loge in apparent brilliancy that which he 
gains m solid strcngth—he must often sacrifice the 
vanity of colour and charm of contrast for the sober- 
ness of the single hue He will beseeking to work 


* The above rcfers, of course to preaching as distinct froin 
expounding scripture 
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conviction in the fcw rather than admiration m the 
many To some ho will often appcar tedious 
The lovers of mere mental excitement, expecting to 
have a panorama of new and striking ideas passed 
in rapid review before them, will not willingly be 
inade to dwell upon the details and lese casily ap- 
preaated beantics of some one truth, even though it 
had better clanns to be comidered a master-proce 
both mn subject and im treatment 

Agun, more lubour will have ta be bestowed 
upon the composition, because to deal fully with 
one subycet requies much more thought than to 
treat three or four cursory, every nan knows m- 
turtively that he is hikely to fall short of mater, and, 
that he may convey the idea to his hatrers, that he 
is simply trying to way all that can be said upon 
the subycct, there can be no sure: way of timny an 
audience than this 

Lo obviate these difficultus, a preachcr would 
probably arrange the matemals of his sermons 
rome tume beforchand, continually reading anything 
which may bear upon them, aud writing down under 
thar several heads any ideas which muv occur to 
liam ® Should he then interfere with his previous 
arrangement, it will only be when some fresh sub- 
Jeet has struck lnm very forubly, and he 18 anxious 
not to ict the first vivid impression of it pass from 
lus mind = In this way many of the crude ideas 
which first suggest themselves in connection with a 
subject will be seen to be such A man viewing 


* We are told of some celebrated writer who would rise and 
strike a hght and note down any thought which had struck 
him, even In the maddie of the night, rather than run the msk 
uf ite escapmg from his memury before the morning 
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them more ab ertré will often be saved from ex- 
pressing that which he would afterwards be glad to 
recall Add to this, that, as I have before shown, 
after hx has once wnitten, however concisely, upon 
a subject, it will from that very fact have aseumncd a 
more difnite shape in ing niind His previous con- 
ceptions ainphfying themselves, and fresh thoughts 
continually occurrmyg, he will be less hkely to 
weary his hearers by a perpetual recurrence of the 
game cycle ot id ws ‘This, then, seems the first 
thing for the preiwher to aun ut—to relect a text 
which shall he casily remembered, and shall embody 
the leading ideas ct the lesson to be entorccd, how- 
ever varud the argaments, ilusteations, and exe 
amplea, they wallall, lhe the spokes of a wheel, come 
to one centre, and be within one carcumfcrenc 
Possing over many other points connected with 
the choice of subjcct matter, as having no peculiar 
bearing upon the preparation for cxtempore speak- 
ing, a rcmark may be made upon a point which, 
however obvious a too often neglected—the ubso- 
Jute necessity of rgecting everything which may 
tend to mike an addreas exceed the proper limits, 
and which may not be absolutely neccessary to the 
argument As long asa minis keeping close to 
his point, and mamtestly leading Ins hearers on by 
as rapid tcp» as possible, he wall be hiatencd to with 
patience and generally with interest, but, if daring 
any pait of his haranguc he has indulgid im tropes 
and figures, similes or anecdotes, which have oc- 
cupid the tame without matcrially hastening the 
dénouement, the pleasure with which they may 
have been at first received will be morc than coun- 
terbalanced by annoyance at the loss of time they 
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have occasioned ,—an annoyance akin to that felt by 
a traveller, who, having been seduced from his direct 
route by the beauties of the surrounding sccnery, 
arrives at his déstinition an hour too latc for diner 

As to the terme tor which a speakcr may gencrally 
calculate upon rctaiming the attention of his hearers, 
if tas allowable to hazard a rule which might, I 
heheve, be of universal application, ind tend to pre- 
serve that amity of tecling which ought cver to 
exist between a speaker and his iudicnce, we should 
sav, as Aristotle said of the length of isentence, that 
rspeech should nather be too dong nor toa short, 
that at will be too short, of at be shorter, too long, 
if it be longer, than the hearers anticipated 
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CHAPTER VII 


“ Tantum series juncturaygne pouet ’ —THoR Ach 


We coh CIE RGY WAN having takcn some 
pans to draw from anaced parmbioner 
an opinion as to the cicct whieh his 
eatcmpore sermons produced upon her, 
recerved the following imswor — Oh, 
air, Lido like to hear you speak Ihe that for if ] 
cant all what vou say the first tune, you alwuye 
way oat three or four times over, and then Fo do! 
Now the secret of this mans success war that he 
kept to his pomt, tas foult, that he did at clumsily , 
and this can only be avoided by the spe ther having 
grusped a clearly arranged planin las own mund 
He must have all the divisions and subdivisions of 
his subject Clearly betore him and however Closely 
these nay bear upon the mam point, they must cach 
he represented by a distinct idea in dns own mind, 
evervthing which is sud should have its own ap- 
propnate plice in some division of the whole ate 
and that very appropriateness will serve to fix it 
upon the memory, and prevent its itruding itself at 
the wrong time 

So much has becn written upon the rhetorical 
arrangement of a subject that it would be presump- 
tuous to attcmpt to offer any further suggestions 
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All that 18 wishcd 1s to show that, 1f such ar- 
rangement 18 of the greatest advantage m ordinary 
writing, it 18 positively mdispensable in the pre para- 
tion for cxtempore speaking The advantages of 
this clear arrangc ment of a subject are well explained 
in the following passage from “ ‘The Spectator ”— 
“ Trregularity and want of method arc only sup- 
portable in men of great learmmg or gemus, who 
ure often too full to be exact, and, therefore, choose 
to throw down thar pcirls in heaps before the rca 
der, rather than be at the puns of stringing them 
Mcthod 18 of advantage to a work both in respect to 
the writer and the render In regard to the first, at 
wa great help to his invention When a man has 
planned his discourse, he tinds a great many thoughts 
rising out of every head, that do not offer themselves 
upon the general survey of a subject His thoughts 
ure at the same time more intclligible, and better 
discover then drift and meaning, when they are 
placed in thar proper hghts, and follow one another 
in regular scries, than when they are thrown to- 
gether without order or connection There 16 
always an obscurity m confusion, and the same 
sentence that would hive cnhghtcned the reader tn 
one part of a discourse, perplexcs him im another 
For the same reason, hhewise, everv thought ima 
methodical discourse shows iteclf in ite greatest 
beauty, as the several figures in a picce of painting 
receive new grace from their disposition in the pie- 
ture The advantages of a reader trom a mc thodical 
discourse are correspondcnt with those of the wnter 
He comprehends everything easily, takes it in with 
pleasure, and retains it long Method 1s not less 
requisite in speaking than 1m wnting, provided @ 
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man would talk to make himself undcratood I, 
who hear a thousand coffee-house debates every day, 
am very sensible of this want of method im the 
thoughts of my honest countrymen There is not 
one dispute wn ten which ig managed in those schools 
of politics, where, after the three first sentences, the 
question is not entirely lost Our disputants put 
me in mind of the skuttle-fsh, that when he 18 un- 
able to extmeate himsclf, blackens all the water 
about him till he becomes mvistble ~The man who 
does not know how to methodic his thoughts has 
always, to borrow a phrase from the dispensary, a 
barren supcriluity of words, the fruit 18 lost amidst 
the cxubcrunce of leaves ” 

Without this method his previous preparation 
will, in tact, be of little or no avail to the apcaker, 
and he will probably himselt become hopelssly in- 
volved in the labyrinth which he had prepared for 
others 
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CHAPTFR VITI 


© Todectus quid cam saperet: ibe rque laborum 
Rusticus urban) confusns turpis honesto 2?— Horace 


OME few weeks hich, spc thing to one 
of the wealthy citizens of ths metro- 
polis, Twas induced, by some romarks 
he made, to dwall upon the origin of 
the diflaccence of Clisses m= Ling ind 
Po explum away his preconcaved ideas, To noticed 
the cfhects of the Norman Conquest, and the conse- 
quent distinction between the Norman ind Saxon 
races How far T succeeded in making mvyeelt un- 
derstood will appear trom the following imewer— 
riven ina somewhat heatitmye voice, ind after duc 
dcliberition —** Has the Normin race got any 
thing to do with the Daby? The nobility certamly 
scem to take a greatimterest mit! Alas, for my 
theory, and the hopeless confusion of ideas to which 

it had given rise ! 

If, then, the tact of Ins cducation having been 
totally neglected could render a shrewd, rutelhgent, 
and most prospcrous man of business so inc ipable 
of following an cvplanation, howescr awkwardly 
given, of a simple historical fact, what must be the 
ease with the uncducated poor—especially with the 
poor in agnicultural districts, where their occupa- 
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tions and associations have all a tendency to cloud, 
rather than to cnhghten, the intellect ? 

It 1s quite posmble, then, that a speaker may 
select and arrang: his subject-matter well, and vet, 
by adhemu.s to a style of writing which education 
has rendered natural to hum, may fail in making the 
shghtest unpression upon his hearers Phe mean- 
me of sentence after sentence may be lost to them, 
partly by the mode of expression and partly by the 
ust of words, which, however familar to an «due 
cated person, av vet convey no moaning at all to 
the great mayonty of every maxed audicnce 

Undoubtedly the reat danger of  cxtcmpore 
speaking is that aman moy degoucrate into a@ mere 
common placc inode of Cxpresson—into what as 
generally termed «¢ colloquial stvle oon the other 
hand, most mean in writing are apt at first to bo 
caught by the trisel of merc lich Hown languaye 
sO thatat scciis ot far interac; that t man who is 
waiting and speaking alternately will most readily 
acquire the happy median 

In making ths remark, however, upon the style 
of wotng, we must, T think, allow that, judging 
from some of our best authors, a somc what ambitious 
mode of expression sccins almost i necessary step im 
the progressive acquicment of a pure and cle pant 
dic tion 

It would be casv to quote numberless instances 
of men of great cmnence in authorship in whose 
earlier works there is to be found the greatest tury 
ditv and pedintry of expression, while, as then judg- 
mentand taste have become more matured, they have 
gradually lost the bombast, but retained the dignity 
and perspicuity which had before becn overlaid , 
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whereas, on the othcr hand, many who have at first 
written in simple and digmficd language have de- 
generated at times into a common-place stvle, just as 
offi nsive to good taste as the opposite extreme If 
the correctness of these remarks be allowed, 1t fol- 
lows that as the style of wmting has a natural ten- 
dency to accommodate itself to ordinary every-day 
forms of expression, rather than to mse above them, 
we should not, as beginners, be too circtul to avoid 
a style which, from boing shghtly verbose, might 
justly give offenee in writers of greater cxperience 

There 1 a paper in “ The Spectator,’ on the 
character of Herow Poetry, which 18 80 singularly 
in point that T shall offer no apologs for transerib- 
ingit) It comes not only with the sanction which 
its place in the great modal of English wnting gives 
it, but 118 im strict and almost re) batim accordance 
with the maxims mien by the greatest of all classic 
authomtis = It runs thus — 

“ It is requinite that the language should be both 
perspicuous and sublime im proportion as either 
of thesc two qualities are wanting the linguage 1s 
imperfect Porsprcuity 1s the first and most neces- 
sary qualiheation, msomuch thit a good natured 
reader sometimes overlooks u little slip even in the 
grammar or syntax, where it 18 umpossible for him 
to mistake the poct a sense * Eq 

© God and his Son except 


Created thing nought valued He nor shunn d ” 
Micros 


* So Horace — 
‘TU bi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculss, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura ’ 
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“‘ If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con- 
sulted, the poet would have nothing else to do but 
to clothe his thoughts in the most plain and natural 
expressions, but, stnce it often happens that the 
most obrious phrases, and those nhich are ued wn 
ordinary conversation, become too familiar to the 
ear, and contract a hind of meanness by passing 
through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet should take 
partwular care to quard himeclf against udtomatie 
ways of speaking Ovid and Lacan have many 
poornesses of expression upon this account, as 
taking up with the fist phrases that occur without 
putting themsclyes to the trouble of looking after 
such as would not only have been natural, but also 
elevated and sublunc = Malton has bat few tailings 
of this hand, of which, however, you may meet with 
some instances, asin the following passages — 





- A whale di course they hold, 
No fear lest dinner cool when thus began’? &e &e 


‘Who of all ages to succecd, but, fecling 
The evilon Him brought by mc, will curse 
My head all tate our Ancestor umpure, 
For this we may thank Adam 


“ The great masters in composition know very well 
that many an clegant phrase becomes umproper for 
@ poet or an oratur nhen it has been debased by 
common use For this rcason the works of ancient 
authors, which are written in dead languages, have 
@ great advantage over those which are written in 
languages that are now spoken Were there any 
mean phrases or idioms im Virgil and Homcr they 
would not strike the car of the most delicate modern 
reader so much as they would that of an old Greck 
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or Roman, because me never hear them pronounced 
m our strects or in ordinary conrersation 

“Ttin not therefore, sufhcicnt that our language 
be pempicuous, unless it be also sublime To this 
end it onght to deviate from the common forms and 
ordinary phrases of speech Our judgment will 
very much discover itself in shunning the common 
roads of expression, nithout falling mto such nays 
of speech as may seom stiff and unnatural Among 
the Gaecks, Pschvlus, and sometimes Sophocles, 
wore guilty of thistfault) Among the Patins, Clau- 
dius and Status and among, our own countrymen, 
Shakespeare and Tec In these authors the affec 
tation of greatness often hurts the perspicuity of the 
styl, asain many others the endcavour after persp- 
culty proudices its greatness” 

Apphcable as the above os to all speaking, 1t seems 
to apply specially to preaching 

There ip avery perceptible tendency in the pre- 
sont day to identity practical preaching with i com- 
mon place fumublar mode of Expression — ‘Lhus we 
find that many right-minded persons would rather 
forego the idvantase which they allow to belong to 
u plain, practical exhortation, thin submit to hive 
thar sense of propnety shocked by the flagrant 
breaches of good taste which such preaching 1s then 
made to involve How far this evil as a necessary 
conscquence of plain speaking the above quotation 
will, 1 think, enable us to yudge 

Aristotl., in the few last chapters of lis “ Poetics,” 
mives many uscful and practical rules on this sub- 
ject, and Ins advice, as to the use of foreign words 
or of expressions appropriated from their more or- 
dinary meaning, will be current in any age If, 
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he save they are us d spanngly, and woth diacn 
nunation, they gtve sublinaty and majesty to a 
discoums: oth rwise they make the whole bara 
tous Heme he sive often mtroduces expres- 
sions pou ar to the ademe of the naghbourng 
states, and thus he observes some of las most 
forcible ullussons would only be anderstood by his 
contemporaries Phe pleasure which such) terms 
eve to the car he shows to be analogous to the 
gratihcation which the sight of 2 stranger gives to 
the eve and the authority with which a stingers 
opimion often impresses the mind 

With regard to the grouping of words into sen 
tences, nearly all thit can be smd oon the subjcet 
mas bo cmbraced in one or two rules from the same 
author that a sentence shall nother fall short of, 
nor eacecd, the length which its construction would 
ead the hearer to expect and, sain, that it should 
be so simple anmats structure, that an ordinary perron 
would have no dithculty im reading, pouting, and 
understanding it 

The following description of the stvle of winting 
pecuhar to the present diy wall, D dink, more cp- 
pally apply to the case of those whose wrtmng 
preparatory for extampore or momoriter speaking 

“The yood wuter of the present day always 
seems to write under a degree of cxatement H 
is full of his subject, and his attcntion 1s directed to 
What he shall say, rather thin to the manncr of con- 
veying his thoughts His expressions hive an air 
of originality about them ‘There 18 no toilsome 
selection of words, no laboured composition of sen- 
tences, no high-wrought ornaments, but the words, 
and sentences, and ornaments, are such a8 most na- 
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turally and obviously present themselves to the ex- 
cited mind If one word 16 more expressive of his 
meanmy than another, he does not fear to use it, 
though it may never have been introduced to such 
good company before 1 f a form of sentence occurs 
to him which 13 more easy and idiomatic, he adopts 
it, and stops not to inquire whether it end in a 
trisyllauble or a monosyilable If a figurative ex- 
pression stukes him as pertinent and huppy, he uses 
it, and leaves it for others to mquire whether it be 
found in the numbers of © The Spectator,’ and have 
the authority of Classical writers for its support In 
short, isterd of imitating the style of any other 
writcr us las guide, he has a style of his own, and 
observes the maxim of Horace in the hteral use of 
the term —~ 


“ Nullins addictus jurare mim verba magistri!’” * 


The style here described 18 peculiarly suited for 
extimpore speaking, not only because shight verbal 
inaccuracics are less casily detected than in 4 written 
composition, but because a greater freedom and 
breadth of thought and language are required in 
speaking than writing, what secms to be pedantic 
or wildly hy perbolical sn an address to a single per- 
son 18 perfectly appropmate when addressed to a 
large number of persons—yust as in a picture, 


“ Frit, qua si propius stes, 
Te capret magis, ct quedam si longius abstes ” 


It may be a question, however, whether there is 
not great danger in adopting this style of wntng 
for genera] composition, and whether any revision 


* Newman’s Rhetoric, sixth edition, p 208, 
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will get nd of the evidence of a carelas and hasty, 
though nnpassioned, manner of writing 

Ji, therefore, this style of Composition be adopted 
as pecuharly appropnate tor extempore speak ng, 
the mevitdele cHect of at must be counteracted by 
greater care mo writing foF other purposes After 
all ats hus fuste which a mun must trv to nnprove, 
and this he can only do by an accurate study of 
good writers, 
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CHAPTER I\ 


“ Maassillon when asked which of his sermons he thought 
the best, rephed, ‘ Phat which J recollat the best.’ 
Titi oF Massi.ion 


N these days, when a man is hable to 
have cvery word he utters taken down 
and commented upon, and to be held 
answerable for particular expressions, 
just as much as for the gencral dnft of 
his argument, there arc few persons, probably, who 
will doubt the great adyantage of bang ublc to pre- 
pare terbatum what miy have to be sad on any par 
ucular occasion = If this be so under ordinary ecir- 
cumstances, much more wall it be the case with the 
~hristian minister, Who must necessarily deal with 
subjects that require the very greatest accuracy of 
expression, and who m continually in danger of 
giving a wrong impression of his meaning, or of 
falling below the digmity of the subjects which he 
has taken in hand 

To pass over many more obvious cases in which 
this power of memoriter speaking will be required, 
an the case of metiphor or simile at will be espe- 
cially useful, as, if a speaker does not wish to run 
the risk of getting hopelessly confused, or of very 
anadequately expressing his meaning, he must clearly 
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foresee where such fizures of speech wall lo do hun, 
and how ter he way press them mito Ins service 
beaides which, in many of the most Cvpressive but 
logies takin trom everyday life, the greatest ca us 
required ty prevent the language uscd calling up 
ideas not at all sured to the culyect they ue ins 
tended to buster ate 

That memorctes sperking is at first both dithcult 
and laborious we do not tor a moment deny — but 
we assert that at is much dese so than those who 
may have given aitup on the first attampr ein well 
maging "There is not, porhips, a greater dita: 
ence between the case and rapidity of touch moa 
hniehed musician and the absurd awl wirdnuess of 
the seine person durin the first few weeks of fis 
movie tean the art than there as between the difh 
culty which aan will first experince mm conmut- 
ting written matter to memory, and the ft clits 
which he will acquire by a few monthe’ practice 

There are, however, great and we cannot but 
think unfounded prejudices agaist memortter spcuk 
ing, the unr ality and deception which it is sup 
posed to invelye cin only exist where the audience 
are unacquainted with the most rudimentil pring 
ples of the orators art Many men, if they have 
thought upon a subject, cannot help speaking inorc 
or less from memory, particularly those who, if 7 
may so exprese it, have acquired the habit of think- 
ing in sentences Just, in fact, a8 a person who has 
thought ovcr an important Icttcr will know, almost 
word for word, what he intends to write Ictore he 
puts pen to paper Seeing, then, it 18 impossible to 

w any line, and to say where the supposed de- 
ception finds pl icc, the objections, if admutted at all, 
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would hold good us regards all preparation tor speak- 
ing—which 1s mamfestly absurd 

It ws not intended by thex remarks to advocate 
memoriter spouking as a general rule, but rather to 
show that the power of s0 spcaking is a necessary 
part of an orators trang, nor, indeed, 18 it to be 
supposed that inthe capression (mandare memoria) 
quoted above, Ciceroamplics thatan actual ver baton 
acquimtince with the mutter preparcd is requisite, 
but rather that the general « ope of the whole should 
be Clauly comprohended, that, in fact, the orator 
should study at not as a mathematician would the 
formulas of ne scence, but rather as a painter 
would study the general features of a landscape 
We might go further and show that, just as in 
studying a }indsc ape a day or even an hour wall be 
of more avail to a skilful artist thin a wech to an 
ainateur, so in the study of los wirtten Compositions, 
onc hour, after a fair amount of practice, will do 
for the speaker what six would hudly have accom 
plished without it Although, at first, he has to 
study every part in all its detauls, he very soon learns 
to seize intuitively upon the prominent idea» and 
cven words, trusting to thar subordinates being dic- 
tated by the inspiration of the moment, and naturally 
grouping themselves around them — Like the artist, 
he knows that though great accuracy may be re- 
quircd in bringing out some particular parts of his 
pubject, yet that his taste will generally be shown 
not so much by a servile imitation, as bv the bold- 
ness with which he conccives and reproduces the 
whole 

Without considerable shill in the art, speaking 
entirely from memory has a very bad effect. A 
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man docs not speak with any freedom, point, or 
force the ade cot a formal recitation pe so reresistrbly 
conveyed to his harem thret though his words 
be hstens:! to, they will mesver come bome lh the 
words of an carmest natural epeaker, his cloquence, 
however wreatatomeay be, wall suther as much from 
his defective oritory ae a fine song trom a faulty 
execunon Has whole delivery will be bid, there 
will be no hit or shade, but one tone and manne 
throuchout oatqument, norritive, threatemmg, re- 
buke, cncoumiement will all be the same whale 
the occastonal sudden transitions from: highly orn 
toncal Jingunge tomere ordinary remark wall often 
be so abrupt and unexpected as narcly to take off 
the mind trom the matter to the minner  Suchoa 
qpetko ris tthe a bold but unehiltal nder crossmy 
ausnelosd country there is none of the quiet Cane 
and wrice the steadiness, nerve and masterly hand 
hing ot one more practiced he a all excitement, 
and hurries on to the end with rash impetuosity, 
not only sathout the slightest apprecation of the 
ground he travers s, but often labounmy as much at 
the smallest obstadks as when he should gather 
limeedt together for some bold, dcawtve, and crown 
Inyr ¢ flort 

A,nin, the memoriter spotker generally roices 
in Jong poctical quotations and laboured Combin 
tions ot words, the cflect of which a4 partical erly 
unfortunate, bang puthaent of Heclt to heap up the 
fecling mn the hearer that he as merely histemng to a 
formil resstation It the speaker is not aware of 
his faults, they are hable to become habitual, 80 
that even when he as really speaking on the im- 
pulse of the moment he will fall into the imc style, 
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and thus lose the effect generally incidental to ex- 
tempore speaking 

One difficulty attending memoriter speaking 18, 
that the attention is likely to be concentrated upon 
words id pornods rather thin upon the whole sub- 
ject, so that often on commng to the end of i sentence 
the ape cher will have lost the thread of his argue 
ment, and there will be a totd blink presented to 
his mind He will bo much in the sume position 
as that often medicated in conversat on by the fami 
har oxclimition  “ Whatin the world was I talk- 
ing about ! This dithculty must be met cither by 
Copions notes, or better still, by the power of ex- 
tamponsing, which, cnubling han te enlarge tora 
few moments on the lastidea which he has put for- 
ward, will give him tine for thought md itallbly 
recull to bis mund the lost thread of his arcume nt 

Tonder these circumstances, the great thing wall be 
for the speaker, having annerpitcd the probability 
of such an occurrence toretim: pertect schf posses 
sion and not to let his audience porcave that he 1s 
ata lass, measmuch iat he once mikes his hearers 
nerveus thar nervousness will intdlibly react upon 
hinuecl{, and thus increase las dithculty tenfold The 
best woy, however, to avoid filhng into such a 
dilamma at all will be for the speaker to abandon 
himeclt to his subject, and to mike even lis ane- 
moriter sprrkingy, mo some sort 3 spontaneous 
effort * af what he his previously written and 


* The great difhoulty cf speaking wher actually tud down 
ten particular form cf words. shewn by the fact of many 
extempore prouchers and qven those whe bave the power of 
menorter spoaking being quite unable t repeat any of the 
Collects or Prayers an the Church Service cr at times even 
the Lords Prayer, without vu beck bat re them ‘The fear of 
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studied has been cxpressed in simple and natural 
lancuage, it will then be difficult for him to help 
rcproducing it in nearly the same terms Not so, 
howevcr, if he hes indulged im mere rhetorical orna- 
ment or loose unconnected argument, m this case 
the effort must necessanly be a purely mechan il 
one, and proportionally difhcult and hazardous 

By thus, in a measure, combining the two me- 
thods of speaking, an orator wall ultamately gain 
the ease and frecdom of a natural dchvery, and the 
powcr, order, and connection of a written discourse 
He wall be able to puder, within a very few minutes, 
of the time thit his subject will occupy him, und 
thould he be ed to colarge upon any particular por 
tons of dis arjament, he will proportion italy con- 
dense that whichis to follow | He will handle his 
pubjectas amaster he will travel on as upon i road 
he as familar with, and his own manifest: assurance 
will not tail to have its influence upon his hearers, 
and lead them, im the end, to trast imphaitly to Jus 
guid ince 


That the sort of mental brich making without 
straw, which so minv persons understind by cx 
tempore spc aking, is a process almost unknown to 
the worlds best orators we have abundant proof 
The following notes of 1 Tecture by the late Mr 
Robertson of Brighton, published after lus death, 


repeating the words incorrectly does in reality prevent them 
thoroaghly feeling what thcy say, and prevents them uttering 
those words which would flow spontaneously under other cir 
cumstances. 
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wsll give a good idca of the minsmum of prepara- 
tion which will cnablc most men to express them- 
selves as they would wish on any public occasion 

Those who may have known Mr Robertson s 
singular force and felicity of expression, his concen- 
tration, and even condensation of ideas, and the 
power which he anvanably cxercascd on the minds 
of Ins hearcrs, will regard the authority of his ex- 
ample im this matter as second to none in modern 
times 


“Tam here to nipht through the invitation cf your kind 
friends with no ri,ht but that of unfeagned mtercst in every 
snstitution hke yours 

‘ The subject Thad proposed was the Progress of Society 
T changed it for that of the Working Cla ses But even this 
wtoa full et pretension  Nevortheless the mere fact of my 
standin, here tomy htos full of sipnitiance More so than 
roways or electric tlraphs That so many at the Work 
ing, Cdasees should ¢oinc here after a hurd day s work 1s very 
aymitiant Tt proves the growing, victory of the spit over 
the animal that the kower fe of taal and anual indulgence 
ig getting tobe reckoned as not the adof man Tt shows, too, 
that the Working Cla ges are becom, conscious of therr 
own destinies, & &e’ 


The notes for the whole Lecture are as full and 
accurate ap the above, and show how thoroughly 
his subject, oven for a village Iccture, was thought 
out and arranged 
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CHAPTER X 


“Where I have come great orks have purposed 

To grect me with premeditated walcomes , 

Where Thave seen them shiver and look pale, 

Make periods in che midst of sentences 

Thr tthe their practised accents mm thar fears, 

And ine ndluvien dumbly have broke off 

Net paving men welcome Trust me sweet, 

Out of this alenee vet TD pickedia welcome , 

And in the moulesty of teartul duty 

Eread as much as from the rattling tongue 

Ot saucy and audacious] qucne 

Love theret re and tongue tied simphe ity, 

In keust soak m st, to my capacity 
SHARFSEEARE, Uedsummer Nights Dream 


HILRL 1s,’ says Mr Addison, ‘a sort 
of elegant distress to which imgenuous 
minds are the most luible, and which 
muy, thercfore, deserve some remarks 
Miny a breve fallow who has put his 

enemy to flight im the held has been in the utmost 
disorder upon making i speech before a body of his 
frends at home = Onc would think there was some 
hand of fiscination in the eves of a large circle of 
people when darting altogether upon one person 

“ It 1s imposstble that a person should cxcrt him- 
selt to advantaye in an assembly, whether it be his 
part to sing or to speak, who 1s under too great op- 
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pressions of modrsty I remember, upon talking 
with a friend of mine concciming the force of pro- 
nunciation, our discourse led us mto the enumera- 
tion of the several orgrins of speech which an orator 
should have in porfection—as the tongue, the teeth, 
the lips and nose, the palate, and the windpipe— 
upon which says my friend, vou hive omitted the 
most matemal organ of them all, and that 1s the 
forchead But, notwithet mding that an cxcess of 
modesty obstructs the tongue and renders it iunfit 
for 16 office, a duc proportion of it 1 thought so 
requisite to an orator that rhetorijans have recom- 
mended it to thar disaples asa particular in ther 
ut = Crero telly us that he never liked an orator 
who did not appear in some little confusion at the 
beginning of hagspecch and contesses that he him- 
Bolt never entarcd upon in oration without trembling 
and concern Tt ws, indecd, a hind of deference 
which w due toa great assembly and seldom fails 
to raise a bencvolence im the audience towards the 
person who speaks A gust and reasonable mo- 
desty docs not only recommend eloquence, but sets 
off every great talent ’ 

Surcly these remarks may afford some encourage- 
ment to thos. who hive Intherto nmagincd that thar 
constitutional nervousness was such as to nnder 
hopeless any attempts on their part at public speah- 
ing, and may lead them to tec] that, as time mod 
fies all things, so thar excessive timidity will ult- 
mately give phice to a difhdence which, while it 
will serve #s an ornament rathcr than a hinder- 
ance, will be the most cffectual sateruard against 
that overbearing affectation of supenority which in- 
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variably offinds rather than persuades an an- 
dience 

The following story, as narrated by Mr Shendan, 
in his “ Lectures on blocution,”’ admirably illustrates 
the manner im which a man who abandons himeelt 
entrcly to lis subject, and speaks with real feeling, 
may overcome the difhcultics arising from an excess 
of modesty, and a naturally nervous temperament 

“ The Vice Chinccilor of the Umversity of Ox- 
ford by virtue of his ofhce was to address the newly 
elected Chancellor, in the public theatre, and im the 
prescnce of many thousand porsons He was no 
way remarkable for oratorieal power, and this was, 
perbaps, the first time he found lamsclf engaged in 
ascent of this hind As hc was a man of a specu 
lative turn, he had an uncommon shan, even an 
private compiny, of thatawhward bishfulness which 
ww usually attendant upon those who have mach 
ecommerce with books and ttl with the world 
Those of lus acquantince, thercfore, were m= pam 
for him, and they who knew him only by character 
did not expect that he would acquit himsclt well 
But all were pleasingly disippomted, as he had no 
art he did not attempt to usc any = He was really, 
and at heart, pleascd with the «election of the Chan- 
cellor, and expresscd hunself accordingly He re- 
ecived him with the same air of cordial joy that a 
roan would show on the arrival of a long-wished-for 
noble guest, under Ins roof, whose presence would 
make a sort of little jubilee in the family , his tones 
were such as result from a glad heart, his eyes spur- 
kled with pleasure, and lus whole countenance and 
gesture were in exact unison No one was at lusure 
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to examine whither any part of lis elocution might 
have been more graceful, it was just, 1t was torci 
ble, it moved every one His easy, natural, and un- 
affiotcd manner, which was, perhaps, scarcely ¢ver 
seen before by any of lus auditors ina pubhie spcaker, 
excited bursts of universal applause, not from pros 
tituted hands in support of party opimmon, but from 
hearts that felt thamselyos agitated by a participation 
of kindred teclings resulting from his manner, inde- 
pendent of has matter’ 

Qui own exparience would probably enable most 
of us to record one or more somewhat paralld) in- 
stances to the above, imstances of men who have 
nach under strong cmotion, not to make a Sp cch, 
but to express thar real feclings, and who have thus 
nt once struck the clectric Chain of sympathy which 
binds heart to heart, and instantancously flashed 
their message aloug ot, with a apecd and certainty 
Which the loftiest Clogucnce would in vain have at- 
tompted to rival 

It would be absurd pedantry to attempt to give 
any rules by which a man shall overcome his ner- 
vousness, and the dread with which he will approach 
each new tral of bis powers We can only say, 
that he must speak from a sense of duty, he must 
have at once a confidence m, and a doubt of, his 
own power, a conhdence inspired by the fecling 
that he has availed himsclf of every possible means 
of preparation for the task he has undertaken, and 
a doubt arising from a consciousness that in spite 
of all Ins labour ns sufhaicncy must depend upon 
something quite external to himsclt Above all, he 
must feel that if he does his best, 1t 1s to his own 
Master, and not to his hearers, that he must stand 
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or fall Let him once forget this, and speak with 
the sole view of gratitving an audicncc, and Ins 
must indeed be a curiously constituted mind that 
ws not cither secretly trembling with an excese of 
ner\ ousness at the fear of failure, or palpably pufled 
up with self-complacency at his tancicd success 
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CHAPTER XI 


© Dhapute it hke a man 
I shall do m4 
But I must also been it like a man 
SHALE SEF ARF 


% 


\T is a mistake into which many per- 
hone fall, to suppose that because a 
mun uses words furnished to him at 
the moment, hc will, therefore, speak 
withanvthing bhe oratonical propmety , 
~there ais cover a Scvlliora Charybdis on one side 
or otha of the speaker Tf he avoid spouting or 
dtclamation, he may become tame and spintless, or 
fall intoa mere colloquial stvlc Tf he fear to speak 
too fust, he may become tediously slow , wiule, trom 
a faulty or marticulate pronunciition, he 18 in dan- 
ger ot bung driven into a laboured and bombastic 
delivery, so that, save under the most singularly 
favourable circumstances it will only be with the 
assistance of a skilful pilot that a speaker will be 
able to stecr saltly among the vamous shoals and 
sunken rects which beset his course 

The manner of speaking usually termed ‘“ spout- 
ing ’ 1s one of the many proofs that a little hnow- 
ledge 1s a dangcrous thing—it 1s almost mvanably 
the result of a short and insuffiuent study of the 
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principlea of elocution—and thus it exbits the 
speaker ina sort of chrysalis state, without the in- 
oftensiveness of the zrub or the beauty of the but- 
terfly It urms trom a speaker attempting to grve 
force to on address without knowing how, when, or 
where that torce is to be applied, thus words instead 
of being pronounced with the customary acccnt are 
“ mouthed,’ and two or three syllubles accented 
instead of one, ¢ g inspiration would be pro- 
nounced mspiration—contusion, ¢dnfusion—musfor- 
tune, mistortune—prevent, prevent, the same 18 
done with members of sentences, scarcely any words 
are really subordinated, and the car is dinned with 
one perpetual round of cmphaszed and wrongly- 
accente| words If the speaker would but remem. 
ber that his olyect must ever be to pronounce words 
with the same accent, and scutences with the same 
intonation as in conversition, he would not be likely 
to full into this Giro, and still less Likely to consider 
that it added to the cffcct of what he uttered One 
method of remedying these detects has often been 
sugyvestcd, namely—thuat a man should occasionally 
white down a fow sentences of his ordinary conver- 
sation, and endeavour uftcrwurds to read them as he 
would have spoken them 

Too great rapidity of uttcrance 16 one of the com- 
monest faults in speaking, and causcs many incon- 
veniences, it 18 incompatible, on the part of the 
speaker, with coolness and self-possession, or with 
proper intonation, pronunciation, and general effect, 
and quickly fatugucs all parties concerned Dchi- 
beration, on the other hand, has not only the nega- 
tve virtue of avoiding these evils, but of :teelf 
secures considerable advantages to the speaker It 
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shows that he 1s master of his sulyect, and enables 
him, without other wearving or confusing his 
hearcrs, to Carry their minds along with him, with- 
out any visible cflort on thet part 

Distinctucss of utterance, although the only me- 
thed by which a person can without cfort, make 
himsclt sudible an a lirge building, 18 a point to 
Which few speakers sufhcrentl attend ‘There must 
be an ucquied habit of giving the full viluc to 
every lettar—so fir, of Course, as it docs not violate 
the conventional mode of pronouncimg a word ‘The 
Jabialx must be sounded with the lips, the dentals 
with the teeth, and so forth, vet, at the same time, 
a pedantic attectation of speaking correctly must be 
avoided, attention to this rule will not only cnable 
a person to be heard, when speaking im his natural 
voic¢, but will get md of many inclegancies of €x- 
pression, ¢ g “ government’ will no longer be pro- 
nounced, gorunment — “ subjects,  eubjecs, &e 
Again, the vowcls will all have their proper sounds, 
“chanty’ will no longer be charutty— possible,’ 
posserhic -“ revclation,’ reeullation, &¢ 

The actual management of the voice in speaking 
is a part of the subject which, from the difficulties 
itanvolyves, T would gladly have passed over, as I 
concave that no pri tical good can, for the most part, 
be derived, except trom the personal ertticism or m- 
struction of one who is able not only to decade when 
& passayre 1s well or badly recited, but to give the rea- 
aons of, and to justify any objections he may make 

The main point is for a man continually to ask 
himeclf how he would have spoken a particular sen- 
tence in conversation, and to study to acquire the 
same vanety of mtonation which he would then have 
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used, being carcful, however, at the same tune, to 
avoid adopting a mere colloquial style of speaking 
This practice will, mm some cases, be sufficient to 
make up for any want of instruction, more parti- 
ecularly uf the speaker hag any frend upon whose 
judgment he can rely, and who will honestly tell 
him of Jus faults 

Of the different hinds of voice the bass will of 
allothers be found the most dithcult to bring under 
control = there secs a sort of spcaihe gravity which, 
continually werehing it down, and confining it to a 
few deep notes constantly repeatcd, causes it to have 
a decaadedly narcone influence upon the hearers, 
and itis only when the speaker is cntircly carmed 
away by his subject, and gives utterance to the um. 
passioncd tones of deep tecling, that he ever realizes 
the powcr of the weapon at his disposal = Some- 
thing may be donc to r medy this defect by practis 
ing the higher notes of the voice in singing, and by 
tuking care in reading, when it is more under 
control to prevent it sinking too low , also, bv 
thorouchly cutermy into the subject in hand, and s0 
allowing the voice to be the exponent of evarv shade 
of feeling 

M Bautain rightly lave qieat stress upon what 
he terms a “ sympathetic vowe ,’’ he defines it us a 
‘¢ power of uttracuion which draws to it the hearcr’s 
mind, and on its acce nts hangs its attention ’ Aguin, 
he says, * itis avoice which inspires an affection for 
him who speaks, and puts you instinctively on lis 
side, so that his words find an echo in the mind, re- 
peating there what he says and reproducing 1t easily 
in the undcrstanding and the heart.” 

He then goes on to show that this power arses 

G 
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chiefly from the natural constitution of the vocal 
organs, but that it also depends upon the speaker 
evidently fecling that which he utters, 3t arises, in 
fact, mainly from kindly feeling and carnestness 
Without the former all will be repulsive , without 
the lutter the speaker's argumc nts will be like arrows 
shot without streneth, however nicely balanced, 
well feathered, and skilfully aimed, they will ievi- 
tubly full short, or drop harmlessly from the mark 

It ws hardly necessary to add that these sugges 
tions refer to practice in the study, and thit in actual 
speaking there must be an entire spontancity of 
Hort, the result of previous study — ‘Lhus, though 
a# man may not speak well, he will not offend by 
his manner, because he will always do that which 
aut the time 18 natural to him 
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CHAPPPR NU 


Catera partes loquentem adjuy int, manus prope 
estutd: amopsa hoquunter His p scmus pollicemur 
vocamus dimittumus miriumur nurppelic Uns, ubomina 
mur, adi tri tiam, dubitationens conte ssionen, 
JWuitentiam mo him, copiim numeram, temps ostends 
mus QUIN LITTAN 






SOSP tongen witer, to quote Mr 

@ Addison again, “who have given any 
e chanwter ot the Puglsh nation what 

\ ever vices they ascribe to at, allow, a 
TY encral, that the people ar naturals 
modest Tt procecds perhaps trom this our national 
virtuc, thit our orttors are observed to mike use of 
lesa esturc or auction than those of other countics 
Our preachers stand stock stillin the pulpit, and wall 
not so much ow move a finger to sct off the best Ker 
mons inthe world = We meet with the same speak- 
Ing statucs at the bar, and in all public plices of 
debate Our words flow trom us ima smooth con- 
tinued stream, without those stramimes of the voice, 
motions of the body, md majesty of the hand, which 
are so much celebrated in the orators of Greece and 
Rome We can talk of hfe and death m cold blood, 
and heep our tamper in a discourse which turns 
upon everything that 1s dear to us = Though our 
zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and figurcs, tt 18 
not abl to stir a limb about us I have heard st 
observed morc than once, by those who have scen 
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Italy, that an untiayelled Lnghshman cannot relish 
all the beauties of Italian pictures, because the pos- 
tures which are expresscd in them are often such as 
are peculiar to that country One who has not 
seen an Itahan in the pulpit will not know what to 
muke of that noble gesture in Raphael 8 picture of 
St Paul preaching at Athens, where the Apostle 1s 
represcntcd as lifting up both bis arms, pourng out 
the thunder of his rhetoric amidst an audicnce of 
pagan philosoplicre — It 18 certain that proper ges 
tures and vehement exertions of the voice cannot be 
too much studied by a public orator They are 
# hind of comment upon what he utters, and cnforce 
everything he says, with weak hearces, better than 
the stronpest argument he can make use of — They 
keep the audience awake, and hx thar attention to 
what 18 delivered to them, at the same time that 
they show the speaker is im carncst, and affected 
himself with what be so passionately recommends 
to others Violent gesture and vociferation na- 
turally shake the hearts of the ignorant, and fill 
them with a kind of relyious horror: Nothing 1s 
more frequent than to see women weep and tremble 
at the sight of a moving preacher, though he is 
placed quite out of hearing , as in England we very 
frequently see people lulled to sleep with solid and 
elaborate discourses of piety, who would be warmed 
and transported out of themselves by the bellowings 
and distortions of enthusiasm If nonsense, when 
accompanied with sach an emotion of voice and 
body, bas such an influence on men’s minds, what 
might we not expect from many of those admirable 
discourses which are printed in our tongue, were 
they delivered with a becoming fervour , and with 
the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture ! 
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¢ We are told that the great Latin orator very 
much impaired his health by this daterum contentio, 
this vehemence of action, with which he used to de- 
liver himself 

“ The Greek orator was lihewise so very famous 
for this particular in rhetorn, that one of his an- 
tagonists, whom he had bimsahed from Athens, 
reading over the oration which had procured his 
hanishment, and gecing has friends admire it, could 
not forbcar asking them, if they wore so much 
afficted by the bare reading of it, how much more 
they would hive been alarined, had they heard him 
actually throwing out such a storm of Cloquence | 

“ How cold and dead a figure, in Comparison of 
theae two great rnen, does an orator often make at 
the Bnash bar, holding up lis head with the most 
insipid serenity, and stroking the sidca of a long 
wig @hat reaches down to bis nuddle! The truth of 
its there 18 often nothing more ridiculous than the 
gestures of an Fuehsh speaker you sce some of 
them ranmng ther hands ito thar pockets as fur 
as ever they can thrust them, and others looking 
with great attcntion ona piece of paper that has no- 
thing wmtten on it You may sce many a smart 
rhetoncian turning lis hatin jas hunds, moulding 
it into several different cocks, examinyng some times 
the hning of it, and somctimes the bottom, during 
the whole course of his harangae A deaf man 
would think he was chcipening a beaver, when, 
perhaps, he is talking of the fate of the British 
nation. I remember, when I was a voung man, 
and used to frequent Westminster Hall, thcre was 
a counsellor who never pleaded without a piece of 
packthread in his hand, which he used to twist 
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about a thumb or a finger, all the while he was 
speaking the ways of those days used to call at the 
thread of his discourse, for he was not able to utter 
a woul without it) = One of lus clients, who was 
more merry than wise, stole it from him one day in 
the midst of his pleadiug, but he had betta: haye 
left it alone, for he lost lus cause by his yest * 

Appropriate gesture ain spething auses from the 
mind cither antiaipiting some forcible expression, 
or finding words on the spur of the moment mide- 
quate fully to convey ite meatung ‘Tins at once 
accounts for the fact of so few persons, when reads 
ge from: the pages of 2 written Composition, having 
the power of Cnforcing thea words by this appar 
cutly most simple and uitural expedient) | Lor im 
roading the mind iw generdly hecpimg pace pretty 
evenly with the written matter, oftener lagging be- 
hind than outstuppmg it, whilst the words spphen 
invariably precede the mental conception Thus 
the gesture of readers is often govarnad by the very 
reverse of the rule of nature When they arm unex- 
ated and treating of a comparitively ummportant 
part of thar subject they usc action, but when suf- 
fonth unpressed with it to forget themselves they 
arc pofectly motionless, showing at once what 1a 
nitural to them under such circumstances The 
reader may, however, by practice acquire the habit 
of occasionally cntorcimg or helping out his words 
by his action, though to do this without ¢ffort will 
require hin to be uble to merge the reader in the 
epeaker to an cxtent which is attamable by very 
tow 

Memoriter speaking, so long is it 16 entirely a 


® Addison’s W orks, by Bishop Hurd, vol mi p 385. 
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mental effort, 13 almost necessamly unaccompanied 
bv action, the mind being so concentrated upon 
words as to paralyze every other power, and it1s only 
us the subject more entirely possesses the speaker, 
and the prepared words or others in their place 
come spontaneously, that he begins to enforce his 
meaning by gesture 

Again, many mon speak in the manner deseribed 
by Mr Addison, partly from a naturally uncxcitable 
temperainent, and partly from having acquired the 
habit durmg ther carher cflorts at public speaking 
Though they miv have overcome the first painful 
nervousness there as still a mauraiuse honte, which 
effectually checks thar natural ardour, and the fear 
of unpleasantl, Concentrating attention upon them- 
stlves has prevented them usiug even thar natural 
«oon easily and naturally 

The extempore speaker should avoid any ungainly 
hatuts or inappropriate gestures, aud then he 1s 
most hhely, after a while, to accompany his words 
with that natural explinition or cmphatic gesture 
Which will alone be of any rcal service 

It it ww allowable to supplement the memorable 
dictum which gives the first, second, and third place 
in oratory to action, we should add, that such action 
must always be a spontincous cflort on the part of 
the speakcr, and simply the result of a desire to cx 
plain or enforce bis me umng * Assumed or labourcd 
action 1s ke rouge to the check, an absence of the 
glow of health would pass unnoticed, but the assump- 
tion of that which 1s unnatural cannot fail to he de- 
tected, and 1s sure to excite the scverest animadver- 


* The elocution requisite for a good delivery will be con 
sidered under the subject of reading 
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sion Yet, at the same time, it would be as absurd 
to blame a person for taking the necessary steps to 
acquire a natural and grucctul mode of delivery as 
for adopting precautional or remcdial measures to 
ensure the return of the natural rlow of health 

Believing as we do that the common sense and 
good taste of our countrymen will be quite a sufh- 
cient safeguard aguinst public spcakimg ever degenc- 
rating imto mere acting, We cannot but hope that 
there will soon be a marked improvement in this 
particular of English oratory 
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CHAPTER XIII 


“ Delectandy pariterque moncndo ’ —Horace 


HE RI 1s no more satisfix tory evidence 

of the advancement in general intelli 

gence and of the increasing taste for 

more rational amusement and reerca 

* tion than the Mcchanics’ Institutes and 

those kindred societies which, in some sort or other, 
are found in all the towns, and in nota few of thi 
villages, of our land = Their mfluence, however, 
being negative rather than positive is seldom fully 
appreciated, for though prevention 13 proverbially 
better than cure, yet so much at vamance is theory 
with practice that those who ward off an cvil are 
seldom, if ever, counted worthy of the reward of 
those who reheve us from its actual pressure Not 
only, howc vcr, do these institutions kcep young men 
from that “ sight of means to do ill deeds” which 
“ makes ill decds done,” but throwing around them 
the safeguard, and stimulating them with the pres- 
tige of a certain position to be maintained in society, 
and at the same time rendering them amenable to a 
code of morals and opinions infinitely Ingher than 
they could otherwise be subyect to—they tend in 
many ways, over and above their more manifest 
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means of working, greatly to raise the tone of a large 
and important class ot the community 

When, thereforc, we remember that these socie- 
ties depend masnly upon the support received in the 
shape of lectures, we see at once how strong an in- 
ducgment is thus hcld out to men of education to 
acquire the power of imparting thar knowledge m 
in agrocable manner, and why also this subject of 
“decturing’ should claim some especial notice im 
such a work as the present 

There as, however, a less disinterceted motive 
which may weigh with those who wish to quality 
themselves as speakers Like many another well 
ine int action, it will be found to react as beneficially 
upon the doer a it acted in the first instance on the 
reciprent The more casy and famuhar ety le involved, 
the proater indulgence extended to every detect, and 
the licence usually allowed of combining reading 
with speaking, conjcin to make the lecture-rvom a 
pecubarly appropriate ficld for exercising and deve- 
loping the powers of the future orator 

Much has of late been said as to the propriety 
and foasbility of systematically giving lectures on 
fannhar topics in agricultural panshes = Having 
mvself, during onc winter, given a weekly lecture 
ot this sort ina country village, I can entirely en 
dorse the oprmons which have been expressed as to 
the good cficts these are likely to produce The 
merging, for the trme, of petty social distinctions 
and rehgious dithrencea, the promotion of cordiality 
and good tecling, the facihty for uniting opposmg 
interests in any plan of gencral improvement, and 
the constant opportunity of speaking a word in 
giason upon any questions of local or immediate 
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interest, are all practical advantages which belong 
to the system over and above those directly result- 
ing froin it 

To thore who may be willing to try the expan 
ment, @ winters expemence as to the modus ope- 
vande and its general results may prove of some 
acrvice The population of the village in question 
numbered about JOO, the only avaiable room was 
the school-room, not one of the most modan or 
convemcut, but capable, on an cmergency, of ac- 
commodating about seventy or aighty persons The 
first subject was entitled “ Dieams and Dreamers , 
but, though the stars ecemed m every way prop 
tious, the audience did not arive | At last, wath 
one or two personal diicuds, we mustered about halt- 
vedozen persons, by whom an abstract of the pro- 
posed lecture wis pancntly listened to tor some half 
hour or more Lhe following week, with the same 
subject announced, there was a fur muster, porhaps 
from thirty to forty adults, this, dung the whole 
tine, was probably ap nearly as possible the average , 
onc or two more popular subjects gathering an un- 
couMfortably full attendance The course of lectures 
culminated im two readings from Shakespeare , after 
which nothing was very thorouchly appreciated, 
and in the beginning of May they were of course 
discontinued 

One of the details of managcnient may prove 
usctul to others similarly situtted To avoid the 
confusion Conse quent upon many persons Conung In 
latc, or the disadvantages of a want of punctuality, 
the first ten minutes or quartcr of an hour was de- 
voted to glee-singing , the school-children, and one 
or two ladies, who kindly assisted bearing the chef 
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burden of this part of the proceedings, though they 
were often materially aided by those of the young 
men in the village, who would avail themselves of 
the instraction of a certain harmomous blacksmith, 
a veteran ¢x-member of a cathedral chor, while, of 
any friend was willing to vary the programme with 
a song, it was held to be perfectly orthodox With- 
out saying anything as to the artistic ments of the 
gencral performance on these occasions, I can tes- 
tify to the «xtreme uscfulness of this plan, both in 
evoking all the latent musical talent, and indirectly 
in creating an intcrest in the musical portions of the 
church service, while for its immediate purpose it 
answered admirably The one great mistake of the 
whole manag ment, and which would probably have 
told fatally after the novelty had entircly worn off, 
was having the lecture every weck instcad of every 
fortnight Not only would the mtcrest have been 
better sustained by this chang, but the mtervening 
day would have scrved as a practising evening for 
the choir, whereas it 1s next to impossible to get 
any number of persona to give up two evenings of 
the week with any regularity 

To those who have agreed with my theory of ac- 
quiring and exerusing the power of speaking, the 
plan I adopted for carrying on such lectures will, at 
least, seem to have the advantage of gaining in 
simphcity what it wanted in dignity The subjects 
chosen were generally lighter than those which are 
usually considered appropnate for a lecture-room 
My plan was to devote the morning of the day to 
the purpose, and, having selected some popular 
book, to glance through it, marking the most useful 
and interesting portions, thus getting a general 
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view of some of the leading features, I trusted to 
help out the subject-matter so obtained by the por- 
tions previously marked for reading Travels, hno- 
graphical shetchea, and any détails ot colonial hfe, 
were readily apprecinted, also, historical subjects 
founded on such books as “ Ivanhoe,’ “ Prescott a 
Mexico” and * Peru,’ & Nothing, however, 
proved so generally popular as reading» trom Shakes- 
peare, exphuning the allusions, descibimg manners 
and customs and places, and here and there narrating 
some historical orothar cventconnected with the play, 
together with occasional rematha naturally arising 
out of the subject, served to prevent the reading be- 
coming tedious, whale, by sumphltving the plot of 
the onginal, the whole was casily comprchended, 
even by the voungest porous of the audience 

The plan of making readme und lecturing: gro 
hand ami hand was, To beheve, advocated bv Mr 
Brochfidld, in his lecture on “reading loud,” at 
the South Kensington Museum, iid I thik that 
all who mov ever have tuicd this method wall agree 
that itis both the best, the casicst, and the most ex- 
peditious mode of preparmy a lecture, and at the 
sume time one which uflords the greatest opportu 
mty of combining the wécle with the dulce in tolera- 
bly tar proportions 

However this muav be, this plan of Icctumng 1s 
certainly the best incthod for a man to adopt who, 
though he may be quit equal to giving any short 
explanations, narrating simple ficts, or making cur- 
sory remarks, may not wish to trust cntircly to his 
own powers, such an one, whilst he relicves hia au- 
dience from the weariness with which any length- 
ened reading 18 invanably listened to, and caters for 
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them according to the best of his then ability, will 
not only be fitting Inmsclt to be of greater service to 
them at some future day, but wall gain the power 
of contributing at fill to the pleasure and soual 
unprovement of those amongst whom his lot may at 
any time be cast 
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CHAPTER XIV 


* Lives of great men all remind us 

We may m ke oar lives sublime, 

And, di parting leave behind us, 

Footprints in the sand of time 

Pootprints which perhaps another 

Suihiog oor Ife 4 scdemn main 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 

Scan may take heart again LONGPEITOW 


EARLY four centumes ago 1 youthtul 
artist *® stood spall bound before a mas- 
ter prece of the mmimortal Raphacl, at 
list, as dis awe and reverence for the 
mighty gemius which could so concave 
and cxccute deepened upon him, and as bis heart 
thrilled responsively to cvery thought and fecling 
there portrayed, he broke forth im proud humility 
with the cver memorable exclamation—“ 1 too am 
uw painter” Unknown to fime as he then was, 
oppressed with poverty, and debarred from cvery 
chance of usstruction, mete ad of being crushed with 
a sense of lis own inferiority, he rose, with a spirit 
worthy even of a nobler cause, above every petty 
consideration, and felt his heart kindle with canotion 
at the thought that hc, tov, was called by the same 
honourcd name 

There must be a kindred spint to this ammating 





* Corregio 
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the future orator as he studies the great master- 
pleces of ancicnt and modern eloquence He, too, 
must fecl that lis vocation, m the strictest sense of 
the term, 18 the same, and though he may never 
hope to attain to the goal of excellence at which 
others have arrived, he will yct rejoice to walk as a 
humble follower m their footsteps, and in this spint 
hinderances and discouragemcnts, and even a kcen 
sense of his own disqualifications, will but add zest 
to the stiugule Labor apse voluptas will be the 
motty for a man bhe Iam * 

The more we study the history of oratory the 
morc shall we be convinced that natural facility of 
spcechottencrresults in mediocity than in excellence 
The greatest men m this asin every other art have 
becn the men who have laboured most The painter, 
the musician, the scholar, or the divine, all, in fact, 
who have attained to eminence in ther particular 
spheres of litt, know within themselves that they 
are distinguished trom those with whom they frst 
competed, not so much by superior genius as by 
greater cnergv and perscverance It 18 true that, 
just as sone persona of great wealth would fain have 
their fortune attibuted to anything rather than their 
OWN exertions, so it may gratify a pettv vanity im 
some men to conccal the steps by which they have 
risen Untortunately, this vamity 18 verv general, 
we see it at work in our schools, our universities, 
and in public hfe, making success, if attributed to 
plodding industry, to be spoken of with a snecr, if 
to mnate gemur, to be regarded with unqualified 


* “Twas not swaddled, and dandled, and rocked mto a 
legislator , asfor 1 adrersum 1s the motto for a man hke me ”— 
Bourke 8 Correspondence 
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admiration Thus it happens that the world vs misled, 
it accords wo the few a monopoly of that which be- 
longs to the many, while some of ite brightest 
lights, though set upon a candlesuck, had far more 
advantayvously been placed beneath a bushel 

In one of hia carlicr contmbutions to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review, ’ we find Lord Brougham expressing 
a very strong opinion as to the labour absolutels 
indisp< naable to muke a good speaker The quota- 
tion itself will be my best apology for giving it at 
length 

He says —“ A corrupt and carcless eloquence so 
grcatly abounds that there are but few public speakers 
who give any attention to their art, excepting thon 
who debase it by the ornancuts of most vicious 
taste Not, indecd, that the two defects are often 
kept apart, for some men appear to bestow but little 
pains upan the preparation of the vilest comporition 
that ever offe nde da claseic al ¢ ir, although it displays 
an endless varicty of tar-tetchced thoughts, torced 
metaphors, unnatural expressions, and violent per 
versions of ordinary language In a word, 1t 1s 
worthless, without the poor ment of being elaborate, 
and affords a new instance how wide a departurc 
may be made from nature with very little care, and 
how apt easy writing 18 to prove bad rcading 

“ Among the sources of this corruption may 
clearly be distinguished, as the most fruitful, the 
habit of extempore spcaking acquired rapidly by 
persons who frequent popular assemblies, and, be- 
ginning at the wrong end, attempt to speak before 
they have studied the art of oratory, or even duly 
stored their minds with the treasures of thought and 
of language, which can only be drawn from assiduous 

H 
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intercourse with the ancient and modern classics 
The truth is, that @ certain proficiency en publc 
speaking may be attamed, nith nearly infallible 
certainty, by any person nho chooses to give him- 
self the trouble of frequently trying et, and can 
harden himself avast the pain of frequent failure 
Complete self-posscssion and perfect fluency are 
thus acquired almost mechamcally, and with no 
reference to the talents of him who becomes possessed 
ofthem If he os aman of no capicity, his speeches 
will of course be very bad, but, though he be a man 
of gemus, they will not be elogaent a sensible re- 
mark, or # fine image, may frequently occur, but the 
loose, and slovenly, and poor diction, the want of art 
in combining and disposing ns ideas, the mability 
to bring out many of his thoughts, and the utter in- 
competency to present any of them in the best and 
most cfharnt form, will deprive such a speaker of 
all claims to the character of an orator, and reduce 
him to the level of an ordimary talker Perhaps the 
habit of speahing may have taught him something 
of arrangement, and a few of the simplest methods 
of producing an umpression, but beyond these first 
steps he cannot possibly proceed by this empincal 
process, and his diction 1s sure to be much worse 
than if he had never made the attempt—clumsy, re- 
dundant, incorrect, unlimited in quantity, but of no 
value Such a speaker is never in want of a word, 
and hardly ever has one that1s worth having ‘Stine 
hdc quedem conscrentid,’ (say 9 Quintihan, speaking 
ot the habit of written compostion,) ‘ ela ipsa ex- 
tempore dicendt facultas, tnanem modo loquacitatem 
dabit, et verba en labris nascentia’ 

“ It a8 a verv common error to call this natural 
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eloquence , it 1s the rcverse, 1t 18 neither natural nor 
eloquence A person under the rafluence of strony, 
passions or filings, and pouring forth all that tiils 
his mind, produces au powerful cflect upon his heure rs 
and frequently attains, without any art, the highest 
beauties of rhetome ‘The lanzaave of the passions 
flows casily, but it 8 concise and simple, and the 
opposite of that wordincss which we have been de- 
scnibing The untuaght speaker, who 1s uleo unprac 

tiscd, and utters uceording to the dictates ot his 
feehngs, now and then succeeds portectly , but in 
these instances he would not be the less sucecsstul 
for having studied the art, while that study would 
enable him to succeed equally in all that be delivers, 
and pve him the sime control over the feelings of 
others, whatever might be the state of Ins own 

Hern, indecd, consists the valuc of the study tf 
enables a man to do at all tamcs nhat nature only 
teaches upon ture occasions ’ 

That the same Libour was recogmacd by the an- 
Gents as indispensable, both in the acquirement of 
oratorical power and for each particular cxcrcse ot 
It, 18 too gencrally known to need more than a pas 
sing note Plato,® of whom it was said that “ if 
the Father of the Gods had spoken in Greek, he 
would have used no other lancuage than Plato's, ’ 
continued this claborate preparation up to his eigh- 
teth year, and a note-book w is found after his death 
in which the opening words of the treatise “ De 
Republica” were found wntt.n in several different 
arrangements, the words being, Kari@nv xe #15 Mea 
Jaa peta Frauxavos rou Apiotuvos, “ I went down 


yesterday to the Pireus with Glaucon the son of 
* Lord Brougham, “ Edinburgh Review ” 
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Ariston,”—a passage upon which a modern writer 
would probably think it affectation to bestow a 
second thought 

Whatever credit we may be inclined to give to 
the traditional story, which tells us the exact manner 
in which Demosthenes surmounted the peculiar dif- 
ficulties with which he had to contend, we cannot 
doubt the fact of hie having sct himself, at a very 
early age and with di termined energy, to overcome 
some great natural disqualihcations for oratory 
But for the well-hnown circumstances calling upon 
him imperetively to act in s¢lf-defcnce, 1t 18 proba- 
ble that his defects would have prevented bis making 
oratory a study in his early life, whilst in later years 
they would have become nearly msurmountable 
For many vears, in spite of his lubonous prepura- 
tion, he was by no means successful as a speaker, 
and found himself continually defeated by the most 
insignificant opponents Fuilure, however, instead 
of daunting, roused him to greatcr excrtion He 
studied under all the great masters of oratory, con- 
tinuing this study up to a much later period in hfe 
than we can well understand Unhke most other 
great orators, he never seems to have acquired the 
power of impromptu speahing, and, except when 
under the influence of extreme passion, was sup- 
posed to be incapable of speaking on the spur of the 
moment 

By examining repetitions occurring in the several 
“‘ Phihppics,” Lord Brougham has enabled us to 
understand the progressive workmanship of many 
of this orator’s most stnhing passages. He shows 
how the vanatrons and additions were not only sug- 


gested by these passages having to be adapted to 
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gome new purpose, but were intended to make such 
passages in themselves more artistic, and to invest 
them with niw beautv, by some happy expression 
or thought winch had been suggested subsequently 
to their first delivery We find also that even in 
narrative and in comparatively unimportant passages 
the same words are repeated in the sume order, 
showing thet great care had been oncc bestowed 
upon them, and that that erder could not be im 
proved upon 

In spite, however, of this elaborate preparation, 
therc 18 no speaker or writer who has more umformly 
put away all mere merctricious ornament He 
would weigh well every word, but it was not only 
to see how it would ornament his own composition, 
bat how it would act upon lis haarera He appealed 
to deeper feelings than mere admiration, and 4k ft his 
audience no tame to think of anything but the sub- 
ject in hand, according to the old story, instend of 
exclaiming, as he ceascd, “ What an orator!” they 
would call out, “ Up! let us march against Philp ’’ 

To understand the sceret of Demosthenes’ power, 
we need only call to mind the effect produced, even 
upon a body of our cold phk gmatic countrymen, by 
a forcible allusion to some topic of the day, upon 
which the public mind has been much excited He, 
however, was not content with thus firing any train 
which circumstances had prepared for him, but, 
with the most consummate skill, was perpetually 
preparing some new minc into which he might dart 
the fire of his eloquence, and overwhelm his oppo- 
nent in the explosion which should ensue 

To the end of tame, the name of Cicero will pro- 
bably more than any other be associated with the 
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dca of oratorical excellence Upon an author, 
howcver, whose peculiar excelenccs and faults are 
on the tonguc of every schoolboy it would be tedious 
to mike any lengthened remarks 

Lis cxcess of ornamcot, los sacrifice of truth and 
the intercet of his cause to cffect, and his theatrical 
combinations arming trom in excessive egousm, are 
faults which, 1f umitated m= the present day, would 
probably negative the highest exccllencies im other 
pomts It there 1s onc thing which an Loghsh 
audience imstinctively abbors, tis the appcarance of 
acting und straming attar cflect ma public speaker, 
and to be styled theatrical i the severest censure 
which can be passed upon him, whereas in ancient 
times the orator ind the actor were regarded as 
almost identical = It a especially necessary, how- 
ever, to be on one 6 guard ag unst the faults of great 
men, because, owing to the false but highly re- 
flected lustre winch thar cexccllenaes throw over 
them, we may sometimes cven be led to imitate 
that which would, if obscrvcd clsewhere, have 
called forth our loudest reprobation We are all, in 
tut, too apt, like the Chines. workman, to imitate 
the cracks of that which we take for our pattern 

Mr Pitt is of all others the cxumple most often 
cited to prove how much may be effected by early 
traming m oratory Has father, Lord Chatham, 18 
suid not only to have caused him continually to trans- 
late aloud the ancient classics into English, but to 
bave been in the habit of mahing him declaum upon 
a given topic, about which he had previously given 
lum full and accurate ideas The powers thus ac- 
quired enabled bim to bring at once to bear upon 
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avy question all the vamed resources with which 
nature and cducation had gifted him 

Owing to ng being enlied upon unexpectedly, 
his maiden speech im Parliament was madc entircly 
without preperation vct under these disadvantages 
ut is described as having been pre-couincatly sucess 
ful He confined homsclf to answormyg the former 
speakers ind, beg well versed in the subject an 
hand wi» cnabled, by his previous traimmg, to do 
that at the age of twenty two which men of equal 
parta, but without that preparation, have never ac 
complished to the latest day of thar lives He, in 
fact, commenced fis public camcer as a finwhed 
debater, and the silence and attention wlach when 
he first rosc in the House of Common,, all ware 
preparcd to give to the memory of the father, were 
trom that time forward Comininde Tby the loquence 
of the son Phe greatest testimony of all to the un 
usually carly devclopment of Ins talents ae a states 
man is the important fact that he was prime master 
of England at the age of twenty four 

As an oritor Mr Pitt had few personal advan 
tages, lis countenance being described as repulsive, 
and lus gencral appearance, though commanding, 
ungraceful, if notawkwird | His mannes of speak 
mg conveyed the idea of his being haughty and over 
bearing, and his cloguence secmed always to com 
mand rather than to persuade His style, though 
rarely enlivened by the flashes of genus which char 
acterized his father 8 «loquence, or varied by the rich 
and bold imagery of Burke, seemed, nevcrthcless, 
as he spoke, to leave nothing to be required His 
oratory hasbeen thusdescnibed by Lord Brougham — 
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‘‘ He no sooner rose than he carried away every 
hearer, and hept the attention fixed and unflagging 
till 1t pleased him to let 1t go, and then— 

* So Shetming ir his voree that we, awhile, 

Still thouyht him speaking still stood fix’d to hear 
This magical cffict was produced by his unbroken 
flow, which never, for a moment, left the hearer im 
pain or doubt, and yet was not the mean flucncy of 
mere relaxation, requiring no cflort of the speaker, 
but imposing on the listener a heavy tash, bv hie 
lued arrangement, which made all parts of the 
most compheited subject quit ther entanglement, 
and fall cach into its place, by the clearness of luis 
statements, wluch presented at once a picture to the 
mind, by the forcible appeals to strict reason and 
strong fecling, which formed the great staple of the 
discourse, by the majestv of the diction, by the 
depth and fulness of the most sonorous vont, and 
the unbending dignity of the manner, which ever 
reminded us that we were in the presence of more 
than an advocate or de batun—that there stood before 
usaruler of the pcople Such were mvanably the 
efficts of this singular cloquence, and they were as 
certainly produced on ordinary occasions, a8 m thos 
grande: displays when he rose to the heyght of some 
great argument, or indulged in vehcment mnvec- 
tive against some individual, and variegated his 
speech with that sarcasm of which he was so great 
a master, and, indeed, so httle sparing an employer, 
although, even here, all was uniform and consie- 
tont , nor did anything, m any mood of mind, ever 
drop from him that was unsuited to the majestic 
frame of the whole, or could disturb the serenity of 
the full and copious flood which rolled along ” 
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And vet there were some drawbacks to all this 
The same writer goes on to say, that “ when the 
hret all-absorbing impressions of his eloquence had 
worn off, and opportumty was afforded for enticigm, 
many faults and imperfections were disclosed 
There prevailed a monotony in the matter ar well 
as the manner, and even the dclighttul voice which 
so long preventid this from being telt was itsc lf 
almost without any varity of tone His compost- 
tron was correct enough, but not peculiarly felicitous 
Aas Engheh was sufficicatly pure without being at 
all racy, or various, or brillant” Again he saya, 
“ The last effect of the highest eloquence was tor the 
most purt wanting we seldom forgot the spcaker, or 
lost the artistin the work «He was carncst cnough, 
he ecemed quite sincere He was moved himself 
as he would move us, we exen went along with 
him and forgot oursclves, but wo hardly forgot hum , 
and while thrilled with the glow which Ins burn- 
ing words diffused, or transfixed with wonder at 60 
marvellous w display of shill, we yet felt that 1t was 
the admiration of a consummate urtist which filled 
us, and that, after all, we were present at an ¢xhi- 
bition gazing upon a wondcertul performer indced, 
but still a performer ”’ 

Shendan —‘ I am sorry to say that I do not think 
this 181m your line, you had much bettcr have stack 
to your former pursuits,” was the opinion given by 
one well qualified to judge upon the powers and 
qual:fications for oratory of Bnnsley Sheridan His 
curt reyoinder, expressed in language more strong 
than elegant, was charactenstre of the man,—It was 
in him and 1t should come out. 

Some defects he never was able to eradicate—a 
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thick and indistinct mode of delivery, and an ina- 
bihty to speak without preparation, charactenzed 
him to the end, but by excessive labour he vernmbed 
his own prediction, and, as an orator, «eventually at- 
tained to cxccllence, rarely equalled, and, if we arc 
to yudge by the verdict of his contemporaries, never, 
with all its faults, surpasscd == After his speech upon 
the Hastings cause, an adjournment of the house 
was proposcd, that the members might havc time 
© to collect them scattered senses for the cxcrase of 
asobar judgment, they being then, to use the words 
of Mr Pitt, “under the wand of the enchianter 
Burke suid of it that it was © the most splendid 
effort of eloquence, argument, and wit united of 
which there was any record on tradition ’ Speaking 
of his second speech on this cause, he said that “no 
man of any description, as a literary character, could 
have come up im the onc instance to the pure senti- 
ments of morahty, or on the otha to the vanety of 
knowledge, force of imagination, propriety aud vie 
vacity of allusion, beauty and elegance of diction, 
and strength of expression, to which they had then 
been lstuuing  Trom poetry up to cloqueuce there 
was not a species of Composition of which a complete 
and perfec tspecamen mghtnot have been cullcd, trom 
one part or other of the specch to which he alluded ’ 
Lord Brougham has thus recorded the means by 
which he rose to such a heaght of excellence from so 
unpromusing a bogimning — “ What he wanted m 
acquired learmng and natural quickness he made up 
by indefatigable industry , within given limits, to- 
wards a present object, no labour could daunt him , 
no man could work for a season with more steady 
and unweanied apphcaton By constant practice in 
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small muttcrs, or before private commuttees, by 
dihgent attendance upon all debates, by hal tual 
intercourse with all dealers m political wares, trom 
the chic {sx of partics and their morc refined cotenta, 
to the providers of daily discussion for the publi, 
and the choniclers of parhamentary specches, he 
trancd hinaclt to a facility of speaking absolutely 
essential to all but first-rate coms, and all but ne- 
cossury even to that, and he acquicd what acquain- 
tance with the scene of polities he ver posscascd, 
or lus specches cver betrived — By these steps he 
rose to the rank of a first rate speaker, and as great 
a debater as want of rcadmess and uecd for pre para- 
tion would permit 

Ms Shendans chief faults are those to which a 
lively mmagin ition, unless undar the control of a most 
correct taste, is sure tolead “ He delighted in gaudy 
figures, be was uttracted by glare, and cared not 
whether the brilliancy came from tinsel] or gold, from 
broken glass or purc diumond, he overlaid lis 
thoughts with epigrunmiatic diction, he ‘ played to 
the galleries, and imdalgcd them, of coursc, with ar 
endless succcosion of Clap-traps [Lis worse passages 
by far were those which he evidently preferred 
hunself—tull of umigesy, often far-f(tched, oftencr 
gorgeous imd loaded with point that dicw the at- 
tention of the hearer away from the thoughts to the 
words, and lus best by far were thoae when be 
declauncd with Ins decp clear voice, though some- 
what thick utterance, with a ficree defiance of some 
adversary, or an unappcasable vengeance aguinst 
some oppressiv¢ acts, or rcasoned ripidly in the like 
tone upon somc plain matter of fact, or exposed as 
plainly to homely mdicule some puenle sophism ” 
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His hographers have preserved several specimens 
of the excessive Jabour which Shendan’s speeches 
cost hum, cvcn his jokes are found to have passed 
through many «ditions on paper, and to have been 
sulyected to long revision and condensation, before 
they were brought forth and carned all away by the 
irresistible mirth which their appositeness and appa- 
rently unprcemcditated wit invariably excited Before 
some of his greatest ¢florts he was in the habit of 
retiring into the country and giving himsclf up en- 
tirely to study His specches rot only being exces- 
sively elaborated even in their minutest details, but, 
for the most part, committed accurately to memory 

We turn to a very different character —Thomas 
Chalmers was born at Anstruthcr i the year 1780 
Asa boy he was remarkable for his extreme vivacity, 
idleness, and good nature,—charactenstics which in 
early youth gave p'ace to enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and general hindhcartedness At the age of nineteen 
he received his licence to preach from the college of 
St Andrew’s, where he had studicd for some years 
previously, and at the age of thirty-five we find 
that his ltcrary productions, as well as his extraor- 
dinar) powers as a preacher, had brought him into 
consricrable notice His oratory has been thus de- 
scribed —‘ His voice is neither strong nor melo- 
dious, his gestures neither graceful nor easy, but on 
the contrary extrem<ly rude and awkward , his pro- 
nunciation 18 not only broadly natonal, but broadly 
provincial, distorting almost everv word he utters 
mto some barbarous novelty, which, had his hearers 
leisure to think of such things, might be productive 
of an effect at once ludicrous and offensive im @ sin- 


gular degree, but of a truth these are things which 
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no listener can attend to This great preacher stands 
before him, armed with all the weapons of the most 
commanding eloquence, and swaying all around 
him with its imperial rule At first, indeed, there 
is nothing to make one suspect what mches are in 
store, he commcnces in a low dyawling key, which 
has not even the ment of being solemn, and ad- 
vances from scntence to stntence, and from para- 
graph to paragraph, whilc you seck in vain to catch 
a single echo that yives promise of that which 18 to 
come There 1s, on thc contrary, an appearance of 
constraint about him that afficts and distresses you 

You are afraid that hus chest 15 weak, and that even 
the slightest exertion he makes may be too much 
forit But, then, with what tenfold mchness does 
this dim preliminary curtain muke the glories of his 
eloquence to shine torth, when the heated spirit at 
length shakes from it its clull confining fettcrs, and 
bursts out elate and rqoicing in the full splendour 
of its disimprisoned wings I have heard 
many men deliver serinons far bettcr arranged in 
regard to argument, and have heard very muny de- 
liver sermons far more uniform in elegance, both of 
conception and of style, but most unquestionably I 
have never heard, cither in England or Scotland, 
or in any other country, any preacher whose elo- 
quence is capable of producing an effect so strong 
and irresistible as his ” * 

For power of presenting graphic and vivid pie- 
tures before the mind few would excel Dr Chalmers 
The conclusion of a sermon on Proverbs 1 29, warn- 
ing his hearers of the folly of trusting to a death-bed 


* Peter’s “ Letters to his Kinsfolk ” 2nd ed. vol. ili p 
367 Quoted in Hanna’s “ Life of Chalmers ” 
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repentance, both by its wond«rfal power, and by the 
cf ct which it produced, may be compared with the 
well-hnown pissage of Massillon in which he entre 
cipates the results of the final yudgment of his hearers 
One of Ins hearcrs, speaking of this sermon, writes 
thus — The powcr of his or:tory and the force of 
his delivery wore at times extraordinary , at length, 
when near the close of lis sermon, all on a sudden, 
his cloqucnce gathercd triple force, and came down 
in one mighty whirlwind, sweeping all before it 
Never can I forgct my fcelings at the tame, ncather 
can 1 describe them 

“Tt wasa transcendently grand—a glorious burst 
The cnergy of the Doctor s action corresponded , 
intense «motion beamed trom Ins countenance — I 
cannot dcesenbe the appcarancc of his fice better than 
by saving, as Foster said of Hall», it was ‘ lighted 
up almost into a glare ’ 

“The congregation, mm so fir as the spell under 
Winch I was ullowed me to observe them, were 
intensely excited, leanmg forward in the pews hkhe a 
forest bending undcr the power of the hurricane, 
looking stcadtastly at the preacher, and listening 1m 
breathless wonderment Onc young man, appa- 
rently by his dress a sulor, who sat in a pew before 
me, started to his feet, and stood till it was over 
So soon as it was concluded, there was (a4 invariably 
was the case at the close of the Doctors bursts) a 
deep sigh, or rather gasp for breath, accompamed 
by a movement through the whole audicnce ” 

One great scret of Dr Chalmer’s success was 
that he held it to be a duty to bestow upon a com- 
position to be used in God's service not less, but 
more labour than upon any ordinary literary pro- 
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duction  Heshowcd but httle syinpathy with tl ose 
preachers who, eschewins all ornaments of style, 
indulged ina laboured wimpherty or off neve tamil 
arity, and thowsh at tmes he has himself been 
charged with yong to the opposite cxtromc, and 
offending by bos turgdity of exprcasion, yet from 
the excellence of the motiveat may well be regarded 
usa tault on the aight side * We do not, indeed, 
question the sincerity of those who hold a differcut 
opmion, vot we cannot but regard the fact of thar so 
duing as a very curious and contradictory pheno- 
menon of rehmious cxpemence, and one which we 
(an no more account tor thin we can for the some- 
what kindred inconsistency of those persons, who, 
whale content themselves to dwell im housce of cedar, 
would begrudge the smallest expense incurred for 
the be autityimy the house of God 

Lest the mirvellous power to which some men 
have attained should s¢m to place than beyond our 
reach as ¢ximples, we must remember that we 
necessarily hear more of the successes than the 
fulures of great orators, and many of those who at 
times have produced the profoundest impression 
have been on other occasions powerless even to keep 
the attention of an audicnce 

Burke, for instancc, mn spite of his mch imagima- 
tion, commanding intellect, and matchless eloquence, 
spoke oftener to empty bent hes or slumbering hear- 
ers than any of his contemporancs And we are 
told that on one occasion a member hurrying to the 
House, and finding it rapidly emptying, asked with 


* St Augustine s remarks on the style of St Cyprian would 
exactly apply to that of Dr Chalmers, and may be read with 
advaniage by all.—Conf “ De Doct. Christ ” Iv 14 
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the greatest navveté, “Is the House broken up, or 1s 
Burke on his legs’” If such, therefore, has been 
the manner in which some of the greatest orators 
which the world ever knew have been appreciated, 
we conclude that, in spite of all their study, 1t would 
be the hught of presumption in any, but especially 
in the young and incxpcrienccd, to expect to obtain 
a uniformly attentive hearing 


I must apologise to the reader for the fragmen- 
tary nature of the above chapter, and the length and 
frequency of the quotations, both faults are in a 
measure mcidental to the subject My onginal plan 
was to give askctch of what Mr Emerson would 
term ‘ri presentative men ’ amongst the world’s ora- 
tors, but it proved impossible to do this adequately 
without departing too far from thc main object of 
the present work, and making this part of 1t out of 
all proportion with the rest * As to the quotations, 
it seemed better to acknowl dge their parentage than 
to “ dishgure thcm, as gipsics do stolen children,” 
in order to prevent their being recognized 


* Lord Chatham and Mr Canning are the two examples 
I most regret to be compelled, from want of room, to omit 
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CHAPTIR XV 


“¢ Aed how did Garneck speak the soliloquy Iast 
night ?? ¢Oh' apamst all role, my Lord, most ongram 
matically! betwixt the substantive and th mijrctive, 
which should apres tageth rom number case, and gen 
der, he made a bre ae thus— stopping as if the pomt 
wanted «tihng , and botwint the nominative case Which 
yourLordship knows should govern the verb be sus 
pended his voice in the emlojue a dozen times, three se 
eon is and three fifths hy a stop watch my Lord, each 
tame Admirable grommanan' Burin suspending his 
vowe, was the sense suspended likewise 2 did no cypress 
sion of atertude or countenance fill up the chanm = was 
the eye silent ¢ did you narrowly Jock ¢? “D looked oily 
at the step watch, my Lord’ ‘ I xcellent obmervier'!?? 

STERNE 


OME ycars ago a man was being tricd 
for staling——what, for the sake of cu 
phony, we wall call a Jerusalem pony 
The uameo of the counse] for the pro- 
seecution was “ Missing,” the defend- 

ant’s counsel finding matters going against hm, 

after making an clauborate appeal to the jury, wound 
up somewhat in the following manncr —“ I think, 
therefore, gentlemen of the jurv, you will all readily 
agree with me that the only fact which has been 
proved for the prosecution 18 one which we never 
for a moment venturcd to doubt, namely, that in this 
case ‘ the ass us missing?” 

Now the whole force of the joke evidently de- 

I 
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pends upon the manner in which the last four words 
are uttered To give them expression they are na- 
turally divided into subject and predicate, and the 
voice suspended, though, from the shortness of the 
sentencc, almost imperceptibly, after the first clause 
thus, “ the ass 1s missing,’ but pronounce them 
without this suspension, and, the whole stress coming 
upon the word missing, the joke would secm at best 
to be but an accidental one = ‘This, I think, 18 one 
of the first principles of reading, to distinguish mtui- 
tively where the main division of a sentcnce occurs, 
and to let the chief suspension of the voree occur 
there The ass which has given us sq much 
trouble in this case’ 18 missing’ —-the main suspen 
sion here oc curry after the word case, and the words 
preceding that bemg pronounced in a running con 
tinuous tone, so that we may go on and lengthen 
the subject or predicate indchmitely, and yet the same 
principle must regulate the reading of the whole 

The fault we are all apt to commit in reading 18 
to yrnore the suspensions of the voice natural in 
speaking, and attend only to the grammatical pauses 
(By a suspension of the voice I mean any one of 
those various tones, all indicatang incompleteness, 
mto which a person will find himself surprised on 
coming unexpectedly to the conclusion of a sentence 
By a pause I mean the conclusive tones of voice 
naturally adopted when the sense 1s more or less 
complete ) Thus — 


“ "Tis sorrow burlds the shining ladder up, 
Whose golden rounds are our calamities ” 


You cannot injure the sense here however long the 
voice is suspended at the words “ sorrow” and 
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* rounds,” because the scnse 1s manifestly mcom- 
plete, and 15 shown to be so by the tone of voice, 
but neglect this suspension altogether, and the lines 
go for nothing, they are budly read, and the mind 
cannot without an ¢flort catch thar full meaning 

Whereas, then, the first principle of accurate puns- 
tuation is, that the subject und predicate should not 
be ge parated by a grammatical pause , the first prin 
ciple of good reading is, that they should be sc- 
paratcd by a mirkcd suspension of the voice So 
much value may we attach to punctuation as a guide 
to the readcr ! 

It is not, however, only at the chacf grammatical 
divisions vf a sentence, but necessarily at every few 
words, that the suspension takes place, and the art 
of radmeg greath depends upon the discrimmatien 
with whiachoatas used, and the vamety of tone wath 
which, according to the context, rt 1 accompiuned 
Beach subordinate member of a sentence ts as adie 
tenet from that nhach follows or precedes tt aa are 
the separate syllables of a word The duration ot 
the suspension which marka this distinc tacss must 
be regulited by the length of the sentence, the na- 
ture of the subject, and the convemence of the rea 
der The few nords making up such minor dine- 
sons will be pronounced as closely as possible tue- 
ther, the final letters often running tute the following 
words, like the final s into the initial vowel an French 
By this means the mind of the hearer catches the 
meaning of what 13 read without cffort, and, instead 
of being confused with a mass of words, tdeus are 
at once conveyed to him A single sentence, par- 
ticularly one of any length, read without attention 
to these rules, has much the same effect as a whole 
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paragraph read without any pause to mark the end 
of the sentences 

The suspension of the voice 18 often so slight that 
it might be more accuratly defined as simply a 
‘ solution of continuty,’ this 1s especially the case 
when the grummatical and logical parts of speech 
are notidentical Lb g 


* Tow many thousand of my poorest-subjects 
Are at this hour aslecp ’ 


“ How many thousand ’ is here the grammatical, 
and “ how many thousand of my poorcst subjects ” 
the lomeal subject So “ are asleep” is the gram- 
matical, “ are at this hour asleep ’ the logical pre- 
dicute Where, however, the words, as in the last 
hve of the above passage, all combine to convey one 
idea, and arc so few as to be casily pronouncible to- 
ycther, they would still be closcly connected 

At other times the grammatical divisions of a sen- 
tence must be subordinated to the suspensive pause 
Hg 

‘ Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Whieb princes flusb’d with conquest seck to bit.” 


The man suspension here occurs after the word 
“wanton,” the words “ the head, whieh princes 
flushed with conquest sech to hit” being logically 
but one idea, and we might mark it thus — 
* Thou-art-a guard too wanton for the head’, 
Whith princes-flush d with-conquest seek to-hit.” 
Archbishop W hateley, in his criticism upon the 
system of punctuation adopted by Mr Shendan, 
objects to a mark of suspension being placed after 
the word “land” in the Fifth Commandment, urging 
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that it should be placed only after the word “ long ”’ 
Whercas it would secm to be required in both places, 
the words being too many to be pronounced in any 
other way without undue effort. Archbishop Whate- 
ley urges, in support of lis objection, that ‘a person 
using such an expression as ‘1 hope you will find 
enjovment in the garden which you have planted,’ 
would not ecparate the words ‘garden’ and ‘which ’”’ 
ven allowing the truth of this supposition, which 
I cannot, the mere fact of the extension of the gram 
matical noun being longer in one instance than the 
other prevents the unaloyzy holding good, the sus- 
pension in no case afkecting the sense, and being 
used or omitted at the discretion and convenience of 
the reader, besides which, the extensive relative 
clause is much more a subordinate 1dca in the cx 
ample here quoted, and, adnutting a quick collo- 
quial style, would not require the suspension to cn- 
force it 

Mr Sheridan's fiilt seems to have becn that he 
never understood the grammatical pnncples* upon 
which his own systcm was really based , und though 
@ correct car and taste prevented his falling into 
error himself, yet he failed, probably from this rea- 
son, in making Ins system of any matcrial service to 
those not equally gifted 

An erni into which many wnters on this subject 
would seem to lead their readers 1s, that cvery sus- 
pension of the voice will be accompamed with the 
game tone, whereas the tones are so infinitely varied, 
according to the meaning and the context, that it 
would be next to an impossibility to indicate them 


* See end of present Chapter 
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by anything short of a most eluborate system of 
musical notation, nor do we think that this would 
guccecd, even if composed with the greatest skill, 
and aidcd by the most practised car, on the part of 
the learner 1, for instance, we consider the effect 
of one of the most magmificcnt of Handel s reeita- 
tives comparcd with onc of Shake speare’s spceches, 
we sce atonce that nature has a vowe and notation 
of her own, which the skill of all the musicians in 
the world will in vain attempt to rival 

We disiniss, thercfore, ontirely the idea of Jearn- 
ing to read by the ugsistance of any pigs, excepting 
those which muy be used to supplement the ordi- 
hury system of punctuation 

‘Lhe suspension of the voiwe of which we have 
becn treating will be found to add as much to the 
comfort of the reader as to the pleasure and gratih- 
cation of the hearers | Not only wall at give him 
time continually to take breath, and so cnable him 
to convey, without cflort, the full meamng of the 
longest and most involved sentences, but it wall of 
itaclf, ina great measure, do away with anything 
lke monotony , as the more cntircly the organs of 
speoch simk into a quiescent state, the more perce p- 
tible will be the difference of intonation on their 
being called again into action Again, the suspen- 
sive pauses will cnable a reader to call attention to 

cular words much more forably, and yet more 

naturally, than by the use of strong emphasis Tahe, 
for instance, Henry s address to his son 


* See, sons, what things ye are 
How guickly nature falls into revolt 


When guid becomes her objeet 
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For ths the foolish over careful fathers 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care 
Their bones with industry , 

For thus thy y have engross’d and pil’d up 

The canker d heaps of strange achieved gold; 

For tha they have been thoughtful to invest 

Their sons with arts and martial exercises 

When lke the bee culling from cvery flower, 

The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs pack d with wax our mouths with honcy, 
We bring 1t to the hive and hike the bers 

Are murdcr’d for our pains ’ 


The allusive and cumulative force of the passage 
is entircly lost if it 1s read, “ For this the foolish, 
&« ” without any suspension 

This rule holds good specially in the case of 
strong antithesis, double meaning, or satire F2 g 


You have done good my lord, by stealth 
The rest a8 upon record ”? 


If read without this suspension the sense 18 very apt 
to be lost, unless time should be given for the hearer 
to recall and reconsider the words So, also, when a 
great deal is intended to be conveyed ina very fow 
words—as in cpiyram, or simile  J¢ q 


‘ A single doctor lke a sculler’ plies, 

The patient lingers and but slowly dics, 
But two physicians hke a pair of cars 

Will waft him quickly to the Stygian shores 


One other use of the suspensive pause 18 too 1m- 
portant to be pass« d over—aits use, I mean, in marh- 
ing the metre in reading poetry Some persons make 
poetry a mere jingle, others read it hke painfully 
inflated prose, the difference between the two me- 
thods consisting very much 1n the manner in which 
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the reader passes from line to line The first class 
of rcaders gives the metre without the sense, the 
second, the scnse without the metre ,—-as usual, the 
true method les midway between these extremes 
The metre must never be rgnorcd however closely 
the last word of a lne may be connected by sense 
and grammar with the first of the succccding one, 
there must always be a slight, though easy and na- 
tural, suspension of the voice, which, while it does 
not intarrupt the sense, will be found to bring out 

e beauty and smoothness of the versificatrun, and 
often the meanmy of the poct No one can read 
Pope or Milton for many minutcs without perceiv- 
ing that they often go out of thar way to place a 
word at the end of a line, calculiting on the force 
Which this suspension, lcngthe ned on such occasions 
by a good reader, will necessarily give at. 

A thorough upprcjation of the meaning, and 
often the grammar of a scntcuce, as well as some 
litle practice, will obviously be required before a 
person guins the habit of separating and grouping 
his words correctly Several amusing instances are 
recordcid of the various readings which have at tumes 
becn popularly received, owing to absurd errors m 
this respect For imstance, Macbeth 1s made to 
gay -~— 

“ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No these my hands will rather 

The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 

Making ge green one red ” 

Ludurously persomf\ing the sea, and calling it a 
“green one” Whereas by reading it thus, “ mak- 
ing the green” one red,” the full power and beauty 
of the thought 16 seen at once 
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Another passage Mr Shendan quotes in ne 
“ Art of Readmg ”— 


“ West of the town” a mile among the rocks 
Two hours ere noon to-morrow I expect thee, 
Thy single arm to mine ” 


Read thus, the absurd idea is conveyed that they 
have to scramble for a mile over rocks, situated at 
the west of the town, instead of the place of rendez- 
vous being some particular rochs ‘ west of the town 
a mile ” 

If there 18 one fault ina child to which one might 
be disposed to be very lenient, it would be that of 
not nuading lus stops ‘It often secms as if nature 
in the youthtul pupil was struggling ayamset the art- 
ficial svstain which at was being forced mto, the 
child regarding ite tormentor much as the Chinese 
infant probably docs the mother who band iges up 
its fect to prevent them growing to unfashionable 
proportions = Untortunatcly, most of us in carly 
vouth have Icarnt too well to “ mind our stops, ’ and 
it is as difhcult to get out of the habit us for the 
aforesaid Chincec to regrun the natural shape of the 
foot 

Enough, however, has already been said to show 
that the svstcm of punctuation 18 not only a very 
uncertain and insufficient guide to the reader, but 
was manifestly never intended to do anything more 
than to point out the grammatical construction, the 
writer in early times never anticipating thdt his com- 
position would be read aloud To get md of the 
habit of a servile adherence to the o:dinary stops 
engendered by early habits, the simplest method 1s 
to copy out passages and punctuate them for reading, 
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marking the relative duration of the pauses by some 
such signs as would undoubtedly have been used had 
punctuation ever been intended to serve as a guide 
for reading A habit will thus be gradually formed, 
and aftera time a person wall, without the least effort 
or thonght about the matter, read whatever 19 set 
before him in an easy and natural tone 

One pomt must be clearly unde ratood—that the 
person who makes a proper usc of these suspensions 
of the voice can ncver be confounded with the slow 
drawhing reader, even should he occupy the same, 
ora longer time im reading a passage Has reading, 
howcver slow, will be sharp, clear, and decisive , 
the pauses serving to group and throw out the vanous 
membcrs of lis sentences, just as light and shade do 
the fyures ina picture Whereas the drawler will, 
on the contrary, contuse the car as much as the un 
skilful dauber does the eve 


The following abstract of a portion of Morell’s 
Enghsh Grammar (pp 66—95) will enable the 
reader to understand the principles upon which 
many of the above remarks have been founded 


“A sentence is a complete thought expressed in words 

“ When we express a thought the thing which has oceupied 
the mind fs called the subject, that which we have thought, 
and can affirm respecting it, 15 called the predicate; a8, Fire 
burns 

“ Both the subject and predicate may be enlarged, as in the 
following example :— 
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Sub. Pred 
Flementary form, Men | think 
Folarged form, Wise Men | think rightly 


‘ The noun im the structure of sentences can bi c\panded 
into infinite and partiaipial phrasis as, Anger is madness; 
To be angry is to be mad, or Being angry is being, mud 

So the adjective and adverb may be expanded into phrases 

“ The noun the adjective and adverb, may sometimes be 

expanded into subordinate sentences, as, 


1 Anwr ) 
2 To be angry 


1s madness 
3 That a manu shall be angry | 


“ When one or more attributes are added to the simple sub 
ject it is said to be endiryed as, Lhe beneficent wisdom of the 
pan ait 8 Visible every whe re 

© When the verb does not suffice toconsey an cntire notion 
of the action which we athrin cf the subject, it requires to be 
completed as William deteated Here the idea is incomplete 
until we specaity whom he defeated— namely, Harold The 
word Harcld as, therefore, called the compktion of the predi 
cate 

* The word or words which form the ¢ ompletion of the pre 
dicate are usually termed the obje ¢ The predicate of a sen 
tence in addition to being cigiph pel may also be extended by 
words which express any circumstance of time, place, man 
ner, dt , as The eagle thes with great suaftness 

But any of the above subordinate parts may have words 

and phrass still further dependent on them, and those 
words and phrases may in there turn govern others, so that 
taking the subject and preduate as the buses, we may have 
various parts of a sentence at onc, two, threc, and escn four, 
oF muré removes from the | aan elements there being, still 
only one subjcct and one affirmation in the whale 


“< FXYAMPLE 


* Decius, tired of wnting, books adapted to the learned only, 
chose & popular quistion with many puints of practical im 
terest in it, for the purpuse of bringing mtu uscful exercise 
all the depth and clearness of thought accruing from habits of 
mind long cherished by philosophical studies, 
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‘ Him the Almighty power 
Hurled headlong, flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous rum and combustion, down 
To bottomh ss perdition ’ 


General Analysis 
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Analyns of Complete Sentence 


“ A reader wnaciynaimted with the real nature of a clasmcal 
education will probably undcrvalue it, when he sees that so 
large a portion of time 1s devoted to the study of a few ancient 
authors, whose works seem to have no direct bearmng on the 
studhes and duties of our own generation 


a, A reader unacquainted with the real nature) Principal 
of a classical education will probably under ( sentence 


value 1¢ Jws 
Adv sen- 
b. When he sees {: a 


e. That 90 large a portion of time is devoted to} Noun sen 
the study of a few ancient authors tence to b 
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d. Whose works seem to have no direct bear 
ing on the studies and duties of our own ge 
nerahon 


| Ady sen 
jee toc 


“ The former scheme of analysis will then be applicable to 
the subordinate sentences, ’ 


By thus understanding the principle of breaking 
up 8 sentence into its component parts, the youngest 
reader will perceive, at onec, both when he may 
udvantageously suspend his voice, and what words 
he must endeavour as closely as possible to connect 
together 
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CHAPIELR AVI 


“ Awake the fechngs and inturm the sense this 18 the 
true way togetcffective readin, — Tvery man of genius, 
sys Johnson has some way cf fixing the attention pe 
cular to himself and, with some few exceptions cvery 
man of intdlligence will by his nataral manner gain the 
sympathy cf an intelligent audience who are sidom 
smitten with the love uf what is called fine reading ?” 

Borrs Life and Books 


N chronicling the details ofa “ marnage 
in high hte’ the morning papcrs lately 
remarked, in what were intended to be 
highly complimentary terms, upon the 
manner in which the ofhciating clergy - 

man had performed the caremony, an unguarded 

expression caught the keen eve of that censor moruh 
of the mactcenth century, Ma. Punch How he 
procecded to criticise the offending paragraph J can- 
not exactly remember, but the burden of his remarks 
waa, that to spcak of 2 min as reading emphatically 
was as bad a compliment as it was possible to pay 
him, if not a positive insult) Even the oracular Mr 

Punch probably never uttcred a truer sentiment, 

emphasis, as it 1s often understood and applied, 

being not only out of place in ordinary reading, but 
often positively offensive 
In ordinary conversation a person scarcely ever 
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uses emphasis, save when be 18 more on Ics excited 
—much mor excited, at any rate, than he should 
ever be in gencral reading Now reading, though 
casentially different from speaking, (it being an art 
of iteclt to write that which shall resemble conver- 
sation,) 18 so atrictl, analogous to it, that the same 
fundamental principles will bc tound to exist in both, 
regulating at once the manner, and the tonc, and 
the expression with which our words are uttered, 
and for this reason I think we can only decide 
what emphasis docs mean by reference to our fam- 
har everyday conversation — ] isten for five minutes 
to any two persons conversing together, the fret 
thing we observe as that there arc mvariably one 
or more words in cvcry sentence in which the whole 
meaning centres We then observe that these words 
arc not marked by any emphatic pronunciation, but 
ur brought out by the nords preceding and follon- 
mg them beang more or less subordinated to them 

Just asin music the fortes are marked by the peanos 
in the previous and subsequent pissages, rather than 
by actual strength of voice or wrists in the ¢xecu- 
tion of the passage itsclt Those persons who cin 
uppreciate the difference betwecn the two styles of 
singing and playing will understand the dithicnec 
bctwece a reader who marks the most prominent 
words by emphasis and onc who leaves the hearer’s 
own judgment to infor which they are by subordi- 
nating the rest of the sentince Take two or three 
instances of this — 


Do you mind dining early to-day ¢ 
He said there was 8 beggar at the door 


We observe, again, that a very slight difference of 
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tone will make the same words convey a totally dif 
ferent meamng, and still without the use of any- 
thing approaching to what 18 ordinarily termed em- 
phase EF g 

“ Te old Jrbble dead ?? (1 thought it was the parson not the 
sexton ) 

“Is old Dubble dead?” (1 thought it was the young one ) 

© Js old Thibble dead ¢’? (LE think you re joking ) 

“Ig old Dibble dead? (1 fancied he wus as well as ever ) 

At other times a change of tone modifies the 
meaning £ 9g 


Ho said the carriage was at the door 
Implying that it was cxpected Or, 
He said the carnage was at the door 


Implving that it was not expected 

The fault of many readers 1s that thev pass over 
words which are meant to convcy a distinct idea as 
though they would imply that the idca had already 
been expressed, pronouncing them im a tone which 
in conversation means, “ But you know ull about 
that” Thus in most persons reading there 19 no- 
thing graphic, and a descmption of an event, or 
scene, or dialogue, is scarcely ever reulized as it 
would be if related by the same person in actual con- 
versation This fault too will often be found to be 
the cause of the monotony generally inseparable im 
readers To avoid this 1s to practise reading pas- 
gages as to persons who showed some difficulty in 
understanding their meaning Variety of tone will 
inevitably attend such an attempt. It 1s not bad 
practice to read passages of Latin to those but shghtly 
acquainted with the language, and try to make the 
mtonation convey the sense 
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A person who in reading will make the sense ot 
his author plam by so simple a process as the above 
suggestion involves will not, indecd, be called a 
“6 fine reader by the mulutude, but the very fact 
of his conveying the full mcaning without drawing 
any of the uttention to limsclf will be sufficient to 
secure him the approbation of that one pudicrous one 
whose approval should “ 1n our allowance over- 
weigh a whole theatre of others ” 

Words closely connected in sense will often be 
found mor or less s¢ parated trom cach other, and 
care will have to be taken by the reader that he 
makes the connection cvident by his tone of vaice 


E g 


‘< He stood and called 
Has k gins Angel forms who Iay entranced 
Thack as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
Tigh ovcrarched, embuwer, or scattered scdge 
Afloat, when,” &¢ 


At times scveral scntences will be found to be 
exegetical of a single word or expression, and, unless 
this 1s made evident by a sort of continuous and 
subordinat tone, their meaning will often be lost, or 
caught with difhculty 2) g 


“ Wi't thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy s eyes, and rock his brains 
In aa of the rude umperivus surge , 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffiun billows by the top 

Curkng ther monstrous heads and hanging them, 

W th deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That the hurly death stself awakes? ’ 


Unless some care 1s taken m reading the con- 
straction would seem to be about to recommence with 
K 
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the words, “ And in the visitation of the winds,” 
and its connection with the words “ rock his brains” 
would be complctcly lost, depriving the whole latter 
part of the sentence of its beauty and effect 

One error the reader should eapecially guard 
against—that of giving undue prominence to small 
words, and of pronouncing them as they ure spelt, 
instcad of according to the conventional manner of 
using them “ My,” and all other pronummal torms, 
would always, except for the sake of «emphasis, be 
pronounced short, a8 in conversation So with num 
berless other small words, especially the different 
parts of the auxihary verb ‘‘ to be” These small 
words are scldom sufficiently subordinated in read- 
ing to the maim idea which they are intended to 
supplement 

I would here remark the great difference an ap- 
preciation of thesc and such prnuplis will make in 
the reading of the Scriptures, more particularly the 
narrative portions I remember being very much 
struck with this on heanng the twelfth chapter of 
Actsrcad Take the seventh verse ‘ And, behold, 
the angel of the Lord came upon him, and a light 
shincd in the prison and he smote Peter on the 
side, and raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly ” 
By subordinating all the words im the first clause 
to the prominent idea, “ the angel of the Lord,” the 
narrative 1s brought out graphically, and the fact of 
the angels appearance is realized to the hearer’s 
rind , but if read m the ordinarv matter-of-course 
style much of this 1s lost, and it 1s rather implied 
that 1t was an event expected than otherwise. 
Again, the fact of a kght shining in the prison 1s 
brought out as something to be remarked upon, and 
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as showing the nature of the visitanon = So, ayain, 
m the words “ he smofe Peter upon the ane and 
mised himcup’ So the tourtecnth verse the damsc| 
“ran in, and told how Pete? stood without,’ the 
force of the narrative turning, not upon the fact of 
any one standing without, that being ulrcady hnown 
by the knocking but upon the fict of ite bang 
Peter, whom they thought to bem prison Or, 
take acuin the beautiful desenption of Mary mecting 
the msen Saviour at the sepalchre “She tuned 
hersclt bach, and saw Jesus standing’ All being 
here subordinate to the fact that, in spitc of His 
bang eructhied, it was actually Josue who was stund- 
ing neat her And again, “She supposing Him to 
be the gardener, the force of the narrative can only 
be brought out by the sunple tone of voice m whith 
a inistahcn supposition would be gencrally lated, 
shyhtly subordiniting the rest of the ¢xpression to 
the one importint word 

Nor do I think it would be very difheult to show 
that these principles of reading hive sometimes a 
greater importance than merely bringing out the 
force of the narratrve—they may even at times throw 
light upon the mistaken mcammg of passages In 
illustration of this I would remark, by way of sug- 
gestion, upon one pass ige which has been the subject 
of more controversy than almost any other portion 
of Scripture, and the true meaning of which has 
never vet been explained m a manner which does not 
involve some amount of contradiction The passage 
Imean isthis “Verily, I say unto you, This gene- 
ration shall not pasa away, till all these things be 
fulfilled ” Our Saviour, pointing to the temple, had 
prophesied its total destruction His disciples said 
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Tell us, when shall these things be? and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of 
the world?” The Saviour at once points out the 
mistake of His disciples in confounding the destruc- 
tion of Jcrusalem and Has sccond coming , and then 
throughout His answer He dwells alternately upon 
the two cvcnts, again and again reformng to the 
“these things’ as distinct from His coming, and 
from the end of the world, the cxuct time of which 
He says no min hnoweth, and He concludes all by 
saying, “ Zhes generation shall not pass away till 
THist THINGS be fulfilled, umplying, as it would 
seem, that this and many more gencrations should 
pass away before His second coming, or, as He had 
before expressed it, “but the end shall not be yet,” 
He having just said that the tunc of the events which 
they considered to be identical with the destraction 
of Jerusalem was not yct revealed 

‘The expectation of the carly Church was still that 
Chiist’s Second Advent would be in that gencra- 
tion ¢ g “ We winch are alive and remain until 
the coum of the Lord” We have, therefore, 
strony presumptive evidence that for some wise pur- 
pose the tull meaning of our Saviour s words were 
not fully entcrid into by the disciples themselves , 
and, as if in confirmation of this, St Luke, writing 
only from report, gives our Saviours words as 
though undoubtedly they referred only to the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, and that His Sccond Advent 
really was to take place at that time 

It would be manifestly out of place here to sup- 
port this supposition by the arguments which might 
be adduced, but, however this particular passage 
may be viewed, enough has been said to show the 
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importance of the principle here advocated, and the 
absolute necessity ot studying the meaning of Scmp- 
ture in order to read at correctly 

Profissor Blunt, in lis “ Duties of the Pansh 
Priest,’ writes thus on this subject “ No rule for 
reading God's word can help a man so effictually 
as the rule of thoroughly understanding what he 
reads, while the mere regulativn of his voice will 
be an actual commentary, conveving to his heuers 
the true me ining, when it nnght otherwise escape 
them, and often giving a novelty to lessons which 
they had listened toa hundred times before For 
how does the argument of the Lptetles of St Paul, 
for instance, suffer in the bands of a rcader who has 
not siudied them! How intdlhgible, even where it 
18 subtl:, doce it often bucome by the mere cadence 
and articulition of a prohacnt! Nay, to take a sim- 
pler instance, let a reader of the following pissage 
of St Luke cnter himeclf into its force, and lis em- 
phasis will conycy the effect of it to his audience too 
—let him be unaware of its import, (a case 1 have 
witnessed,) and how does he confound it m_ the re- 
cital ‘But I tcil you ofa truth, many widows were 
in Israel in the days of Lhas, when the hcaven was 
shut up three ycars and six months, when great famine 
was throughout all the land, but unto none of them 
was bLhas sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Szdon, 
unto a woman that was awidow And many k pers 
were in Israel, in the time of Eliseus the prophet, 
and none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman the 
Syrtan’” 

Passing again to the consideration of ordinary 
reading, I would remark upon the necessity, not 
only of entering fully into the meaning of an author, 
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but also into the fecling which underlies the formal 
expression of his scntiments This will, of course, 
depend so much upon the good taste of the reader, 
and his appreciition of his author, that very little 
can be said upon the subject’ There should be sim- 
phaty in narrative, vivacity in dialoguc, carnestness 
in argument, and feeling in renderny the language 
of passion or emotion, all must be rendered ima 
manner as Closely analogous t» possible to that of 
speaking, vet without affectation or Cxaggeration 

Jo illustrate some of the foregoing suggestions, | 
have sclected a few lines of T ongt low » “ F vange- 
ling, partly because itis written ima style which 
approaches unusually near to that of ordmary speak- 
ing, and partly, because the metre in which it 1s 
writtcn isso uttarly slicn to the genius of the Enghsh 
languagr, that, if not read with tolcrable correctness, 
it will at once offend the Ie ast fastidious car 


“Tn the Acadian land’ on the shores of tht Basin of Vinas 

Distant mcluded stall the-htth village of Grandpre 

Lay in the truitial valley 

Some whateapart from the village and nearer the Basin of 
Minas 

Benedut Bellefontane the wealthiest farmer of Grandpre 

Dwelt on his goodly acres and with him directing his 
house hold’ 


* This assertion is founded on the fact of the great pre pon 
derance of monosy Hables in the purest forms ot the Fn Jlish 
language Shakespeare agam and again affords such in 
stances as the following — 


‘ Good trend, thou hast no cause to say 50 yet, 
But thou shalt have and cree p tume ne cr so slow, 
Yet it shall come for me to do thee good 

I had a thing to say, but let it go, 

The sun 1s in the heaven, and the proud day,” &c 


where we have fifty monosyllables consecutively Soin Mil 
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Gentle Foangeiine lrved his-child and-the-pride-of the-village 
Farr wasshe to behold that manien «fs yvcnteen sumoy rs 
Sunshint of St Fulahe @es she called, for that was the 
ar n«hine 
Which ox the farmers believed would load thar orchards with 


apples 
She-too would bray, to her husband s-house delight and 


abumlance 
Filling it full of fare and the ruddy faces of-children ’ 


*“Onecin an ancientaity whose nam [no longer remember’ 

Raised aluft on a column a braven statue at Justece 

Stood in the ; vbhe square upholding, the scales m its left hand 

And on its ryht asnerd asans«mblem that gastice presided 

Over the laws of the lund, and the hcarts of homes of the 
nop 

Fven the é:vis had built their nests in the scales of the ba 
lance 

Hass gone fear of the seo d that flashed in the sunshine above 

M ght took the plice of right and the weak were oppressed 
and the mug tity 

Ruled with anironrel  Phenat chanced in a nobleman 
palace 

That a necklace of pearis was Jost and ere long, a anayncion 

Fell on ar crphan qui whe lived as mad mn the hous hold 

She, after form of trial © odemned to dic on the scaffold 

Patiently met her dom at the foot of the statue of Justice 

As teher TPather in Heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo! ocr the city a tempest rose and the bolts of the thunder 

Smote the statuc of bronz and burled in wrath from its left 
hand 

Down-on the parement bed ne the Clattering scales of the ba- 
Jame e 

And in the hollow thereof was found thc nest-of a magpid 

Into whose clay built walls the necklacesot pearls was-in 
® syen” 


ton, Spenser, and other old writers = The effect of this strikes 
us at once on reading the Fnglish Hexametr, we find there 
some eighty per cent of the Mees having two or mure mono 
syllablos within the two last feet, whereas, in Virgil or Homer 
we should scarcely find half a dozen such instances in a whole 
book Thus the rare exception of the Classical 2s madc to be 
the standing rule of the English Hexamcter 
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Without hazarding any further suggestions on 
this subject, we only remark that mn reading for the 
bencht of others all thoughts of rules must be put 
on one side Habit formed by previous study must 
have become a second nature, and all must, in this 
sense of the word, be “ natural,’ above all, there 
must never be the desire to display an acquired 
powcr, but simply to set forth the meaning of an 
tuthor Just asim ordinary lft forgetfulness of self 
18 the highest ornament of good manners, and as it 
1s so often the distinguishing mark between the mere 
man of birth or fashion and a gentleman, properly 
so called, so will that reader alone attain to the 
highest perfection, who, forgetting himself, keeps 
the one obyect in view of pleasing or instructing his 
hearers 


Since writing the above, a friend, whose unusually 
pleasant manncr of rcading had made me curious to 
hnow how he had acquired the power, told me the 
advice which he had once received fiom a remark- 
ably good public reader It was to the effect that he 
should take a short passage of any author, and read 
it with every possible variety of emphasis and into- 
nation, not kceping to the real meamng of the words, 
but trying to draw out every shad« of meamng which 
they could posmbly be made to express The fol- 
lowmg hnes will present a far scope for any one 
who may wish to try the expermment. If it should 
do no more than impress the moral of the strain, it 
may not be quite useless — 
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THE “’TIS BUTS.” 


You ask mw the secret by which we contrive 

On an income so alendcr so fairly to thrive : 

Why, the long and the short of the mattcr is this,— 
We take things as the v come, 80 nought comes amiss 
Our sons art no sluggards, our day hters no sluts , 
And we still keep an ¢ye to the main and “ “lis Buts, 


Neighbour Squand r 8 great treat, ’ts Yat so much, he says, 
And his wife's fine new gown, ’ts but so much, she says, 
?Tis but 80 much the fair, te dut so much the play, 

His child’s gew paw too 'ha but that thrown away: 

But each ts bat grows on till they run on so fast, 

That he finds ’as due coming tv want at the last 


Now i .mething oocurs and he says, hke a manny, 

Tl buy 36 at once,—it is but a guinea: 

And then something elsc, and he stills more willing , 
For 1 1s but a trifle, —it 14 but a shilling: 

Then st 18 but a penny,—it 18 but a mit — 

Tull the ts buts ut last sum up ruin vutright 


Contentment s the obyect at which we should aim, 

It 1s riches, and power, and honour, and fame : 

bor wants and oar comforts in truth are but few 

And we «ldom buy that without which we can do 
This maxim of maxims must othcrs outcuts 

If you’d thrive keep an eye to the main and “ts buts ' 
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CHAPTIR XVII 


f 


“ To train the fohage oer the snowy lawn, 

To guids the penal turn the tuneful page , 

lo pine society its highest tasu , 

W ll order d home man’s best delight to make , 
And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 

Wath every penth care cluding urt 

lo raise the virtues animate the bliss 

And sweeten all the toils of human hfe, 

This tk the fumale dignity and praise > —THomsos 


ATU RL docs not consist im the obser 
vance of rules, but rules may be de- 
duced from the ¢xamimation of nature 
The perfectwn, therefore, of art a am 
nonise ancumpatible nith the strictest 

adherence to nature 

Now an art 1s not learned in a day, nor in a few 
hours, its fret principles may be mastered, and 
errors connected with it may be pointd out by one 
already shilled in it, but the application of the prin 
ciples must be a work of time and study One great 
fault of the modern system of teaching elocution 
seem to be that the learners are Icd to suppose that 
hours will undo the work of years, the consequence 

1s that they simply learn to clothe their specch in a 

sort of motley harlequin garb, offensive from its very 

pretension to finery, 1t 1s neither old nor new, but 


genuine patchwork 
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Since, however, experience tells us that the wore 
many men strive, by the mselves, to uttain to a na- 
tural ninde of readmg the more glaringly absurd 
and panfally ludicrous does thar imtative style 
often become, the practical question arses, Where 
1 aman to sceh the requisite assistance ? Under the 
existing state of things, if he feels his own defaen 
cica, and seeks for the requisite aid, the chanccs are 
greatly mm fivour of lis falling into the hands of a 
mere charlitan, and, as quack remedics are pro- 
verbially danycrous, he will be fortunate if his tor 
mer defects are not made more glaring, and perhaps 
hnally incurable | Until this matter is taken up 
by the Universitics, upon whom the «education of all 
Classis ducctly or indirectly depends, very little 
ean be donc We hazird one suggestion in the 
intcrim, Which wall perhaps prove more practical 
thin it may at first sight appear, namely, that some 
one nell qualipfud, if not to ainatruct, at last to 
critters, may be found by abnost crery family fire- 
side Jt is a fat which experence will 1 thml 
bear out, that imongst educated Laghshwomen it 18 
as rare to find a really bid reader as a really good 
ont amongst the sime class of men One of the 
few good rcadcrs I have known told me he owed 
what power he possessed in that way to his wirtk, 
not tha’ she hersclf had any remarkable skill in the 
art, but, having good taste and a critical car, she 
could tll when a passage was rcad well and na- 
turally, and he, on the other hand, had perseverance 
enouch to study a sentence, and read it again and 
again, until he satished Ins fair critic 

It was with a perfect appreciation of a woman’s 
more refined taste and power at least of criticism 
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that Sir Walter Scott ascribes to the pen of a girl 
of eighteen (Julia Mannering) the following immmi- 
table desermption of a good reader — 

“In the evening papa often reads, and I assure 
you he 1s the best reader of poetry you ever heard, 
not hke that actor who made a kind of jumble be- 
tween reading and acting, staring and bending his 
brow, and twisting Iie face, and gesticulating as if 
he were on the stage and dressed out in all Ins cos- 
tume My father’s manner is quite diffurent—it 1s 
the reading of a gentleman who produces ¢ffect by 
fecling, tastc, and inflection of voice, not by action 
or mummery ” 

We do not, of course, understand this to be apphi- 
cable to public reading, though im this case we can- 
not but repeat what Addison has said ot a speaker, 
that he ought “ cither to lay aside all hinds of ges- 
ture, or at Icast to make use of such only as 18 
graceful and «xpreserve’ At any rate, if a man has 
the Icast respect, not only for himeelf but for his 
hearers, he will avoid the sort of barn-dvor thea- 
trical style which Sir Walter’s fair heroine so justly 
ernticiscs, and will take care that his whole gesture 
and manner docs not transgress the bounds of that 
modest assurance which commands as much by its 
own sclf respect as it pleases by its manifest defe- 
rence to othe rs 

I am not supposing that many of those who may 
read these pages will have secured the domus et 
placens uxor sufficiently early in life to do as the 
more fortunate individual whose case I quoted above, 
but I think that every one who will put aside the 
foohsh idea that good reading 1s a mere childish 
accomphshment may readily, within the circle of his 
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own family, secure “ half-hours with an approved 
entic,” and may thus, in the course of a few weeks 
or months, do much towards making humecIf a really 
good reader, I say making himself, because we 
shall find that even persons of the most accurate 
taste can stidom explain cxactly why a particular 
passage is read wrongly, and where and what the 
fuultis It will often be according to the tcnor of 
the old story — 

“ T do not love you, Dr Fell, 

The reason uhy i cannot tell ? 

“ The reason nhy” @ man must do his best to 
fiad out tor himself May he not only succecd 
in this, but discover the remedy and reverse the 
judgment ! 
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On certain Physwlogical Points connected nith 
Spock By Di Stone 











Y far the greater number of the func tions 
necessary to our life, and indispensable 
ab ine ins of intcrcourse with our fellow- 


Pe 
we 
Ny 
Di creatures, arc the result of practice and 
Y gradual aquirement It 1s somewhat 
remarkable that in the looscness of evarvday thought 
they should be reemrded as instinctive and intuitive 
And yct itnecds only umoments recollection to show 
that wallung, cating, and many simulir uscs of the 
body, are almost as much results of teaching as apel- 
ling andanthmeth tig true they are founded on in- 
stinctive predispositions , but instinct, which directs 
the whole lite of the lowest animals, and a considcr- 
able portion oven of the lighest, secms in the human 
species to hive a short predominance By the end 
of the frst vearof imfancy its powcr 1s on the wane, 
and though perhaps some influence lingers here and 
there an the mind, and can be detected later in hfe, 
still at has «cased to be the paramount lord of the 
earliest times 
These remarhs apply in the closest manner to the 
function of specch The infant, from a very early 
period, has means of expressing pleasure and dis- 
pleasure, pain and desire, 1t crows or smiles, moans 
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vr ones, With an rmpulsc purl) instinctive and in 
no way supenor to the [he manifestation in the dog 
or the horse = But thy state of things soon ends 
Not long after the wandcring cve and vacant stare 
of infancy bave given way to the wistful gaze of 
dawnmg intellect, dhe car aleo begins to note and 
treasure up sounds repeated in its hearing At first, 
indeed, the child only showed a recognition of its 
father, or brother, or nursc, by that lighting up of 
the face approaching to a snule, which is unmoetak- 
ably to be noneed even im the more intallgent breed 
of dogs on the sight of thar mastar, and for which 
the Grecks had a peculiar word, a word which, as 
in the passage below, would serve cqually for the 
affectionate glances of deur rclivons * but whenever 
the father comes in tight, the childs car is struck 
by the repetition of his name , and it is not long 
before an imitative tendency, usclt litde more than 
un instinct, leads to the first attempt at specch, go 
long watched for and so carcfully chromcled by the 
mother In this attempt is the germ of futur. 
reason, the cluld has begun to excercise its power of 
learning and riscs from the incre animal to the ranks 
of “ articulate spc aking men ’ 

Speech is, then, an acquirement, not a pift, and its 
intermediary instrument is the sense of heanag 

Fron the first, however, the mental capacity pre- 
cedes and outstmps the physical muscular power 
In this fact lics the explanation of that nursery 
vocabulary, which has existed in all ages, sauons, 


* Cf Sophocles, Ed Col 320 :— 
darépd youw aw épparwy 
Laive pe rpooruyovea 


Antagone 1s describing the approach of her sister lamene 
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and languages,*—of those imperfect attempts to 
render by the unpractised vocal organs ideas already 
grasped by the mind 

Nor 18 1t until several years have passed by that 
a full command 1s attaincd over the complex ma- 
chinery of specch Few things are more starthng 
than to hear, as occasionally we all may, truths 
babbked forth from young minds which have begun 
to think soundly and carnestly, by lips winch 
have not vet mastered the niccthes of the investing 
languapr 

This want of control ovcr the voice 18 not limited 
to youth alone =: It 18. a well-hnown physiological 
fact that cluidrin deaf from thar buth, although 
perfect in their vocal organs, remain mutes through 
life And itis to be feared that many, without this 
cxcusing infirmity, uc ver obtam such command over 
their articulating powcrs as fits them to exchange 
frely thar thoughts and observations with their 
tullow men 

Our first object, then, 18 to give an account of the 
mechanism of speech, and of the organs whose use 
we all lcain at various tames, but in very different 
degrees of perfection 

The organs of speech m man const of several 
complex muscular arrangements, beginning at the 
upper part of the windpipe and terminating at the 
opening of the lps The lungs and chest, situated 
below this region, perform the office of organ bellows 
in supplying compressed air, whose vibrations, 


* It is remarkable that the result of the curious experiment 
narrated by Herodotus, II 2, was the production of one of 
these nursery words—Secdc—tekos. It may possibly be an 
imitation of the goat’s bleat by a child. 
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modified by the various appliances along its passage, 
cause the yreat vanety of sounds available for sing 
ing or oratory 

In the mstrument of speech there are two mam 
elements, one the larynx, 1 which 1s formed the 
fundamental mumcal note , the other consisting of the 
throat, nose, tongue, teeth, and lips, by all of which 
the note produced below 18 started, stopped, and 
modified, ito the syllables of winch words are 
construcid The former of these two elements 1s 
fairly represented m many of the wind instruments 
which man singcnuity has fabricated , but the latter 
has nothing to correspond to it, and has never been 
imitased except with some imperfcctness 

The larynx i best described as a cavity of very 
irregular shape, forming the upper extremity of the 
trachea or windpipe By its upper part it is con- 
trnuous with the back of the mouth, and 1s there in 
close proximity to the esophagus or gullet Indeed, 
ag it opcns in front of that tube, all our food has to 
pass over its edges , and would of nec ssity fall into 
it, if there were not a contrivance specially adapted 
to prevent such occurrences The epiglottis forms 
a sort of lid to the onfice, and being highly sene- 
tive, closes with spasmodic force directly any sui- 
stance touches it, consequently, in the act of swal- 
lowing, tac food glides ovir the top of this trap 
door, and reaches the stomach in safety 

The larynx 1s less than an inch below the ept 
glotus. Externally m the neck we can fecl a hard 
pointed projection, commonly called the “ Pomum 
Adam,” or Adam’s apple This 1s the outer surface 
of the thyroid cartilage, which forms internally the 
walls of the larynx 

L 
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Across the cavity of the laryna are stretched two 
elastic meambrines m the sime horivontal plane 
They ar attached to the walls by thin cdgcs, and 
nearly close the openmg across which they are ex 
tonded, leaving only inurrow shit the middle 

For regulitmy the position ind tension of these 
membranes a complex series of small muscles as 
posidad During silence und ordinary respiration 
Mappears that the vocal hasments, tilling asander 
behind im the shape of the Capitd letter Vo deave a 
lange openme for the passage of an Bat at the 
commencement of specch or singmye they are ap 
proxumated is Closely, or nearly so, behind, as they 
uc permanently mi front Phere remams only a 
small flat chink, through which a worn shilling 
would aboutstip  Pmimediitely the carent of aris 
forced trom the lunes through this fissure, us edges 
cntergnto Vibration md aimusical note as produced 

Mus musical note is susceptible of reat vanlation 
proportionite to the greater or less tension of the 
vocal Chords Tsim itringes within i compans 
of about three octaves, and an most persons exceeds 
two Butoin speaking the dimits ue uch less 
extended — Dhe extreme Inch and low notes are for 
obvious reasons but littl used Few persons mach 
exceed an octave in the inflections of Conversation, 
even Where there is no dificult, m bean heard om 
spatking to an audience or moany biree space, the 
compass mr nccossartly much smile: than this In 
deed some of the most impressive preachers and 
vrators of the present time mike habitual use of only 
five or six consecutive musical notes 

Very few male vores, whatever their singing 
compass, Mahe use of notes in speaking outside the 
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- — to 3): ‘g 
upper bass octave from — Pope 


mmecnnemeery 


Such ts 


doexeced these Limes wil a ome udimect attontion }s 
thearexc pthonsl shiasdln ss or depth 

Tras weil knows thac the ores of women und of 
boys arcet rmurl hicher pitch Generally speak 
Int, there sam octeve or rather more itervenin,. 
between the two and the soprine or treble vere 
m considered to be lin at the middle © of the paano 
where the bassends oth female contralto tills sen 
notes below this and the male tonor oft no orises 
nearly an octave aboye 

Its not to be supposed that the selection of a 
mingle tone as the prmetpal epedkin. nete imphes 
the constant use of it through a dong sees of sen 
tence ooresven thronch several words | Phe pateh 
varies extensive dy with the clarseter amd chy him of 
the subject Weare not penerally aware ottrscly « 
how large are the musical auiters tls traversed by our 
vercos in amimpassoned clocuton and itis one of 
the first requi ites tor Jood speahin. that thes fact 
should be readied and cured inte practice 

Lhe rhetorerims of Classical tunes made a distine 
thon, of sounds mito concrete and disercte, by the 
litter were amphed the ordinary musical intervals 
of most instuuments such as the flute ind paano, 
defintely separited from: one another, ond incapa! ve 
of blending together by the Litter were sigmitied 
tones which want this clear demarcation from one 
another, but pass, by rm amscnsible grad ition, through 
uscries of notes with more or less represcutation of 
all the intermediate sounds = This is the Character 
ot the notes uscd in specch, and by the wavelke 
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swiving to and fro of the inflcction are they made so 
wonderful 1¢ presentations of the thoughts and pas- 
sions pissing through the mind 

lhvcry onc inust, im a few cises, be well aware of 
this peculi nity of spcech , butit uecds close attention 
to ippreciite its cxtent Perhaps the most con- 
vincing mcthod of studying it consists im listening to 
an impassioned discoursc—a Ilceture, o1, still better, 
a dialoguc, such is occurs im theatucal reprcsenta- 
tion— it 2 distance, which shall obsewre the sense of 
the mdrviduil words ind Icave only perceptible the 
inflections of the musical note The short interval 
between anvil in the cormdor and the opening of 
the box door at 1 theitre gives sumctimes 4 very 
unusing Wlustr ition of the principle, or, 1f the reader 
docs not chince to have noticed this alicady, he has 
only to pause ind listen before enterimg a 100m im 
which lecturing or public spciking of any hind 1p 
cog on, cvcn the aimated convers ition of a f unily 
paity 18 worth studymg with this view This exer- 
cise might be carried a step futher, and made a test 
of the contiol under which different persons keep 
their voicecs, and the morc or less harmonious cha- 
raicter of then poriods — It would thus somew h it 1e- 
semubl. the method 1¢commcnded by some teachers 
of panting for studying the cficct of colour and 
contrast uncomplicated by details of drawing and 
parspective 

The musicil conditions of speech are moreover 
much affected Ly various cucumstances external to 
the speaker The principal of these are the number 
of persons addicssed, and the size and character of 
the building cont uming thei 

Gvnerally speaking, anything which tends to make 
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hearing difficult 1s met by a corresponding rise in 
the pitch of the voice Su W Scott, in onc of ins 
novels,* has alluded to this fact as well known in 
mountainous districts,— 1n the rear of a waterfill o1 
mountain torrent 1 shrill female voice cin be he ard 
where a mans decper notes ue quite iniudible , 
and everv one must have remarked thit m shouting 
to a great distance notes are used much above the 
ordinary spc thing pitch The same is truc, ina css 
degrec, of sperking to large numbers, or in a large 
building It will generally be found thit public 
speakers’ voices, when used im convcis ition, sccm 
to have sunk considerably im se ile 

The same influences narrow the range of the 
upward and downward inflection — persons speaking 
to large audiences will be found to lumt thuir notes 
to a compriritively small number, and one of the 
ercatest difficulties in theatrical cloeution 1s sid to 
be the rendering the utterance of vinous pwssions 
and cmotions with sufficient emphasis, and vanety, 
without dropping the voice so much 1m plices as to 
be partiilly maudible 

Another musical clement concerncd 1s the conso- 
nance of the building with the speaker svoice ivory 
regularly shaped reom has some one or two nots 
which reveibcriate mere freely, and spread more 
easily through its various parts, and it 18 of the 
greatest in portance thet these should be adopted 
For this purpose expeiiment and practice ire pro 
bably the best guides Indeed, to a person of 1 
musical ear there 18 a consciousness of concord on 
the sounding of the consonant note, o: one of its 
near relations 


* Anne of Goierstein 
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A convement pricticil rule his, however, been 
givin for the guidance of spe akers in accommod ating 
the loudness and pitch of then voice to the size of 
the room m which they hive to speck It consists 
in fixing the eyes on the furthest come of the room, 
ind addicssing: the speech to those who uc there 
situated, commencme ritha softly, the voice 1s 
gradually rused until it seams to icturn to the 
spoika, not with a nosy ccho, but with 1 sensation 
of its parvadime all puts of the build, 

Buildings ot vary luge size ind of nrewular form 
present 1 greitar dificulty, masmuch ts they 1( Ver- 
borate with several notes it a tune, md sometimes 
prolong some one or more mm the form of 1 musical 
echo These cchocs hive becn well divided mto the 
quick echucs ind the slow = The former immediately 
reverborate « confused iter ition of the sounds, and 
the littaa, Which ue generally much more distinct 
md outiculate, only repeat ater 2 prusc of one o1 
more seconds The first hind app trenutly depends on 
the srmultineous reverber ition from several flat sur 
fices, such asthe walls, caaling ind floor, al of which 
ucucar the spcrker, ind wheuce the sound inst intly 
rotums = The sccond is generally attributable to 
some onc or more dist iunt reflecting, sunt ices iceiden- 
tally placed in such 1. relation to the spe tka is to 
return his words to lam, iftar twice thiversme the 
length of the building * The musicil echo seems 


* The wall] nown Turley ccho on the Rhine 1s of this cha 
racter It to not necessary that tne cCho should return to the 
speaker himself most loudly In onc of the London churches, 
by a singular ccho the preacher scems to be speaking, at the 
ear of a person directly he enters the dvor, ind inst Pauls 
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simular to the 1:mging sound produced by stumping 
or clapping the hinds im a vaultcd building, and 
probably depends on the reflection of sound from 1 
large number of small surfices, situated at r¢gular 
ind syimmetnictl distances beyond one amotha 

Thus the rcturncd wave of sound comes m pulsitions 
followme onc another at fixcd mtcarvals, determincd 
by the distince of cach reflecting surfice beyond the 
last Now 18 1egul uitv of pulsition ibove i cartum 
ripidity forms t music il note, this hind of ccho is 
morc o1 less unpresscd with the sime characta 

There scans no rancdy for these difficulties, cacept 
L consciousness of then cfhccts with great slowness 
md deliberation m speech, but high pitch is 1) 
importint mualluy In connection with this pomt 
It is Cunots to notice th itim our cathedrals, buildings 
gencrilly of very Large size and inegular shape, ind 
frequently cchomg with scvaial discord int music al 
echocs, the practice of intonme has been prosarved 

It would ippeir as rf this custom of reciting the 
prayars to i single high note, with occasional rising 
ind falling mflections to mark the termin itions of the 
sense, had it fast ongmitcd m accident, for it 1s 
in indisputible fict that the sume voice cin be made 
to travel much firther ina buidldimg when it 1s thus 
used thin when there 1s much fluctuation of the 
pitch, idced, the returmmg cchocs meeting with an 
incon,sTuoUs note greitly obscure the sound Most 
persons, moreover, who have to read with some 13- 
pidity, ifter a tunc fall into a monotone more or Icss 


school room the master of one form could formerly hear the 
voices from anothcy form at the end of the room morc distinctly 
than those of the boys immedately around his desk 
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perfect, according to the accuracy of their ear and 
thar control of voice In college chapels the writer 
has frequently had occasion to notice this, for m 
them the service is mostly 1epcated twice a day by 
the same ch wplain 

Even the inflections used m intoning seem in the 
same wiy derived fiom those natural to the voice 
If we reid aloud to ourselves the suffrages of the 
Morning Priyer, or of the Litiny, with much em- 
phasis ind feching, we shill often find that we are 
unconsciously approaching vcry near to the setting 
of them in Tillis s Scivice, 01 still nearer to those 
of the common Cathcdral Use 

In making the preceding remarks it 15 far from 
our intention to conside1 speech 13 a branch of musie 
This has deed becn ittempted ,* several lcarned 
and ingenious works have bun devoted principally 
to carrying out this theory But interesting 5 the 
subject may be, in the light of 1 problem of physical 
science, 1t can hardly be tiustcd to as a guide for 
the attunment of duect intonation 

Thus it 18 not the propu plice to go minutely 
into the doctrine of the rising and falling inflcctions, 
and the modifications of sense suggested by them 
These ind othe: questions of iccent and rhythm can 
be as well, or better, investigated aput from musical 
consider itions 

At the same time it seems of the utmost impor- 
tance to impress clearly on the mind of a learner 
the fact that the musical inflections of the speaking 
voice are very extensive, mdeed, they may easily 


* Stecle ‘ An Essay towards establishing the Melody and 
Moasure of Speech, & London 1775” Dr Rush *“ Philo 
sophy of the Human Voice, Philadelphia, 1845 ” 
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rise or fall through a space of four or five tones at a 
time This fact 1s probiblv not realized expheitly 
by the great majority of speakers, for 1mitition and 
training devclope the use of the voice so early, and 
so unconsciously, thit we get to be ignorant of the 
processes which we are constantly employmg And 
here we may mect an objection which will perhaps 
have 11sen in the minds of our readers =“ If,”’ 1t will 
be said, “ speech 1s so eaily and unconsciously ac- 
quired, in 1 word, so nituril, why not leave it en- 
tirely to nature, and, by speaking just 25 our senses 
or feclings prompt us, encourage a simplicity which 
is one of the greatest chirms of a good iddress ?” 
The first and casiest answer to this hes in the great 
rarity of good spcakers even among ¢duc ited men 

this nis bcen the subject of so much comment of late 
that it hardly nec ds formal proofs But secondly, 1t 
may be addcd that, even were the number of good 
speakers greater, suicly in attempt to orgie the 
rules of the art will benefit those who by lick of 
opportunity or for other reasons are not cluded in 
that lucky number But the most complcte and 1ea! 
answer to this fallacy consists in in entue denial of 
the “ natur.il” hypothesis Spcoch is by no means 
a “natural” function in the usual sense of that 
word * It1is a complex and difficult ac quirement, 
perfected through many centuries in the course of 
progresstve Civilization , it 18 one of the highest of 
those hereditary lessons which reilly make the 
education of each member of an intellectual commu- 
nity the affan of ages In our speech, as in some 


* The phrase “ natural,’ if 16 means anything must be 
understoed as born with us, and not acquired by practice and 
education 
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othar branches of knowledge, we may say that om 
kchooling begin ecntunes before ow birth, and 
when onc side of specch—l meuagr—receirves the 
ittention of the highest minds of the present day, 
suicly the other ind suppleament ny side— clocution 
— should not be ncgleetcd 

Thus much sequiucs to be sud on the musical 
lament of uticnlite specch, but there 15 another of 
equilimportince, and of even more Complexity 

The mechamsin les cntircdly above the Luynx ind 
consists principally of the cavities of the mouth ind 
nox, the tonguc, palite, teeth, ind hps Ithas two 
punapiul actions, the onc forming whit arc culled 
the vowcl sounds, and the other the consonants The 
forme: of these consists im the iddition of 2 distinc 
five quility or tone to the spe iking note, by modi 
ficitions m the shipc of the omfce from which it 
issues Thus, by dlowine the sound to piss through 
m cxpimded ind trumpct like ord aperture, one 
charictar of vowel sound i civen, md mother 
again by ilmost closing the lps so that the mouth 
represents v hollow ball =Miny porsons will hive 
apprccritcd this fact ae idy, und those who by ac- 
cident have not done so cin mike the experiment 
for thamselyes = By pronouncing the different 
vowels singly aloud, ind then findmg some word, 
most conveniently 1 monosvilible, in which the 
same sound occurs, it 18 Casy to distinguish the 
shipe tiken by the organs of speech in the forma- 
tion of cach = Indeed, the capuiment his before 
now been carricd i step futher, md machines have 
been made, which, bv a combination of a small 
wind-insthument to give a note, ind pipes of vaned 
form and orifice to modify this note, have imitited 
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very successfully the vowels of human speech = The 
speaking michine of Dr Kempcler cacited much 
interest soIne Vears igo Kaatzenstaan m 1779, ind 
Protessor Willis accently, have both contivcd ap. 
puritus of the sime nitiac and the littar his suc- 
cessfully undysed the prumaples on which they 
depend 

The second ofhce of forming the consonants de- 
ponds on the same physical pats somewhat difta 
ently employed = Dor the production of consonants 
consists, gonurdly spedkang, cathe: m1 more o1 
less sudden stuting of the streun of ur, or im its 
equilly ibrupt stoppiec But as this function 1s of 
a complex niture, ind jics at the root of distinct 
a ulation, it will be wall to cxplun it by i cursory 
antlysis of the mechame il processes invelved in 
the pronunciition of the various Ictters 

The ittempt to classitv the alphibet of our Jin- 
enage is one of considerable dithculty Lor of the 
twenty-six letters which it Compriscs some ue evi- 
dently nsed with two difflercnt vilucs, ind others are 
mare compounds of two sunplar sounds The cause 
of this ws to be sought mits history = Probably no 
Ewopein tongue his so creatly altaacd with the 
cowse of time, ind by the addition of new diilcctic 
clements It 1s now of the Teutonic linguigc~ by 
fur the most remote from what we must consider to 
have b en the ongpinil stite of a/] lineuigee , i con- 
dition m which syllables ware similiar im spelling and 
m pronunciition At the present time, of sbove 
70,000 words which compose out vocabulary, not 
mor thin seventy, or one ina 1000, aie literally 
and § phonctically” correct 

Iti» thus cleu thit the prescnt alphabet though 
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sufficient for all purposes of ordinarv intcrcourse, 18 
quite insufhcicnt tsa transcript of the sounds actually 
uscdin specch JT rom this and fiom other ¢ auscs there 
ig nome diffcrence of opimion is to thur re il num- 
ber Bishop Wilhins thought thu ty-four letters, of 
which eieht were vowels, and twentv six consonants, 
would include all possible sounds Volney, who 
aimed at cstablishing im univcrsil linguage, ufimed 
thit fifty aght or sivty Ictters would be necessary 
for this purpose More recently, Sir John Herschel 
estiblishes thnty fom Jettars for the Knehsh lin- 
cuage of which thutcen ue vowcls and twenty-one 
consonants, by the addition of two or thrcc more 
vowcls, and 1s miny consonants, in all forty Ictters, 
he statcs that all the sounds ot ¢ very spoken langu ige 
ean be rendered = But it is not neecssiry to proceed 
to this mmutcucss for the ordinary purposes of cor- 
rect specch A very convencnt clisstfication con- 
aists of ten vowel sounds, ind twenty consonants, in 
all thuty letters ‘This is numericilly only four 
more thin the ordinary alphabet cont uns, but the 
reil diffrence 1s greater than would appe u in that 
manner For in the prescnt Uphabet there are only 
twenty simple chiractcrs by which thuty seunds are 
to be rcpresented , the remunmeg ten 1e somewhat 
clumsily produccd, cither by the union of two sim- 
ple sounds to form one letter, or by diflaacut values 
attached to the same wiitten character in its vary any 
rel itions 

The vowel sounds* may be divided mto three 
classes Thc first cliss consists of four sounds, all 


* The classification here adopted 1s thit of Mr Bishop 
Vide, “ On Articulate Sounds and the Causes and Cure of 
Impediments of Speech ” London, 1651 
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of which, being formed far back m the throat, have 
been termed pharyngeal vowels , these are the sounds 
of the vowels in the following words—ball, bay, bat, 
but It will be remarked that thice of these are re- 
presented by the sume Ictter, a, although thc sounds 
are csscntiilly ditlient There 15, moreover, t fou th 
sound belonging to this single letter, ind in this in- 
stance we hive the best proof of the msuffiuicncy of 
the ordinary alphabct to express our spoken lan- 
TUILE 

The next group also contuns four sounds, these 
are respectively contuned in the words, bate, bet, 
beet, bit As they are prmapilly formcd by the 
tongue and palatc, they ne named the linguo palat il 
vowels 

ihe third class contuns only two sounds those of 
the words, bone nd boot These are maimly fermed 
by the lips, almost closcd, and are hence called the 
libiil vowels 

Thus of the whole ton sounds fou arc modifica- 
tions of the written character a, two ot c, two of 
o, cand w¢ ich icpresent only onc sound = Indec?, 
strictly spcaking, there ue only three simple vowcl 
sounds in the Lnglish alphabet, nimcly, a, e, 0, tor 
z and uw, when pronounced as they stind alone, are 
diphthongs 

Diphthongs are formed by the combination of two 
simpli. vowel sounds This combination 1s produced 
by shding the one sound rapidly and insensibly into 
the other Thcre is no actual mixture of the actions 
necessary to pioduce each sound, beyond what re- 
sults from a succession almost too quick for the ear 
to follow But by pronouncing the diphthong 
slowly we can separate the component parts Mr 
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Bishop points out the possibility of tuphthongs, or 
combinations of thice vow cls, and gives the inst inees 
of mound, nhy, wd your 

The clissthe ition of the consonints 18 more com- 
plicated thin thit of the vowels Indeed, no one 
ulmeement cin be proposed which adequately se- 
puates than The snnplest division im mto those 
which can, ind those which cannot, be pronounced 
without 1 vowel, the forme: only put i par teal mm- 
pediment in the way of the current of an, and ue 
hence called the “contmuous’ Consonants, 01 sce 
vores, the litter completly check the stre im, and 
arc called “ cxplosive’? conson ints or mutes 

The semi vowels ue is fullows— f, 1, m,n, 7, 5, 
v, 2, th (of two forms, isin then and then), sh, ch, 
nq To these we may add h, the simple aspnate 
sound 

The mutes ure—b, d, g, A, p, t 

But this clissificition done 1s hudly sufhcient 
We miy xcordingly employ the sime means of 
distinction between consonits is we did for the 
vowels, by looking to the parts of the vocal organs 
uscd in their production These arc, mdecd, all 
called into action, but m very different proportions 
for the diffirent groups of sounds 

In the throat the euttud lettas g and #, also the 
aspirite 4, ue mori cspecally formed. The lips 
alone form the letters & ind p—hence ¢ led Libr ils 
The upper row of tucth with the lower hp produce 
the libio dentils n ind f Itis quite possible to pro- 
duce these letters by the use of the lowc1 tecth and 
the upper hp, and the eape:ment 1s worth trying, 
for it will be found by no me ins easy, the difficulty 
cxperienced 1s a practical evidence of the comples 
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nature of the actions cnploved in speech, and the 
unounts to which long hibit inakes them itom ttc 

The tongac ind tecth toycther form ¢ ind x, with 
the equally simple sounds of sf and zh, as well as th 
mddh These are thence ealled Lnguo dent ds The 
tongue with the root of the mouth, or palate, pro- 
duce the sounds of 1,2, d, md t, hence called luguo- 
prlatals 

The letters m x», ind the sound vq, are usually 
called nasals, from thea cssentiilly depending on 
the passize of some of the vocu strc un through 
the nose Itas well known thit when, cither by 
nituril dcfect, or by the swcllmeg usually attending 
i cold in the he id, the nasal pass tee is stopped up, 
these (otters Cannot be pronounced, m becoming 3B, 
ind nN, d 

But, more strictly specking n the formition of 
m the hps ire io used, hence it miy be calle 2 
libio-nistl = So, too, m the formition of » ind ng 
the tonguc and pilite ac cngiecd = Hence these 
my be tamed linguo pilito-nasils The 1em uning 
Icttars must be scp iritely Gxamincd 

C, when hard, is equivalent to kh, when soft 15 
the same is « 

G his asecond, o: soft sound, 14 m the word 
German, hore it 1s equivalent to y, which 15 itself 
formed of d and 1 soft sibilant zh = In French tits 
dis not »sronounccd, md 71° simply zh, as in pol 
Gh, which occurs in miny English words, 15 pro- 
nounced without inv guttur dl sound, as in the word 
daughter In the Gach tongues, and in Italian 
and Persian, the guttural 1s preserved 

Q is mercly k followed invinably by vu Hf has 
been put among the guttural letters, though perhaps 
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it does not properly belong there Indced, the Gieek 
language was prob bly correct in not considering it 
as a letter at all, but 2g a “‘ breathing ” It 1» formed 
by no puticular part of the ori cavity, and 1s the 
sound of a strong current of air passing rapidly 
through the fances When very much forced, 1t 
meiges intoa gutturul W should, porhaps, appear 
asa labiil It seems, however, to consist of a rapid 
reduplic ition of the sound of w, ind im Lnglish ap- 
pears alwiys a3 a sort of diphthong with another 
vowel In Welch it stinds alone, ind then 1s ¢qui- 
valent tou XA, when occunimg in the beginning 
of foragn words, 18 pronounced a6 2, when occur- 
ring in the middle of a word it 1» equivilent to ds 
or kz Y, called m Fiench the Greck J, has the 
force of this lettc1, and a power of making peculiar 
diphthongs with othe: vowels much 1s docs m J, 
in Italian and German, his the sound of y, and also 
in English in the Hebrew word UW dlelujah, though 
in Jehovah, ind in other similir words trom the 
Hebrew, we rctain the ordimary 7 »ound 

IJaving thus, 1s biicfly 18 possible, traced the 
operation of the vanous parts ministaling to speech, 
we ue led on to a few gener il rem irks suggested by 
thereview The first that will naturally occur to 
every one 1s the complexity of the actions involved in 
wt = This idca hid struck our gicat physiologist, Sir 
Charles Bcll, who draws attention to the large num- 
ber of organs ‘‘ whose consent 1s necessury ” for the 
utterance of a single word If we run over the 
vaiious parts called into activity by the «acrcise of 
speech the remark 1s fullv bornc out As a means 
of forming some estimate of ther number we will 
give a brief enumeration of the musclcs only, omit- 
ting the other structures necessarily involved 
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In the larynx itself ire caght muscles more imme- 
diitely controlling the tension of the vocal mem- 
brincs The tongue ind palate contain ibout twenty 
more, the lps and eavity of the mouth compiise 
ten others ~—_ All these, to the number of thuty eight 
or forty, uc cnploved dnectly m the uticulate ut- 
tcrincc of a sentence When we add to these the 
muscles ot the thorax, employcd indnuecetly in regu- 
litmng the strc an of an, md advart, listly, to the van 
ous otha: iccessory miauselces of the extremities or cls¢ 
whee, without some iction of which it 1s difhcult, 
if not umpossible, to spoak with any flucney, we 
have reached & point of complication hudly pir- 
Ulelod by any otha of our duly functions 

Iti easy to torcsce some practical rcsults which 
How out of this stitement = And fist —Dhc phy 
siological result of all action of muscle 3s tl ¢ pro 
duction of fitiguc Not my one em contmuc its 
sthuming condition for mor thin a few seconds 
without m intervaloficst Liven the cva-working 
muscle of the he ut has its short period of repose, 
between two successive pulsitions , the repose 
amounting tone uly rquirta of the time of activity 
It is then csscntiil cven in speech, to provide 
igainst musculu fatigue , a 1esult which is brought 
thout by pruses and dehberition And thisi a 
moire mportint corollary fiom the forcgomg pro 
positions than it at fist appears, for the m yority of 
persons cr on the side of too quick spc iking = It 1s 
truc that we now and then meet with the converse 
error, ind perhaps the tuesome deliy of a slow de- 
hvery attracts move notice than ovcr-rapidity of ut- 
terince = But such cases nsuilly occu: m lymph atic 
and languid temperaments, and form a consistent 

M 
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put of a sluggish and unexeitable disposition 

Whereas the hured and inuticulite speikhers be- 
long to no cliss in particular, and are equ illy found 
among mcembes of all the various professions 
which do not depend on oritory for thar prose- 
cution And if these remus we truc of ordinary 
Conversation] speech, they acquue a double im- 
portance when transferred to public spe thing, and 
the occasions on which one man his to addiess many 
others The result of some obser, ition Icads us to 
mention the 1emathkable length of the pauses made 
betwcen following sentenccs by many of our best 
oratoricil speakers A pause of from two to threc 
seconds by the watch 1s very common, and recuts 
at mterv ils of from three to seven minutcs in an or- 
dinuy discourse, whether on sacicd or sccul ur sub- 
jects ave seconds not uncommonly mark the 
conclusion of a paiticular bianch of the argument, 
and cven longe: pauscs have a pleasant effect at rare 
inturvals, and after any considerations more than 
usually ibstiuse For it 1s to be borne in mind that 
the attcntion in this matte: bcais 1 close analogy to 
the bodily organs, and that an ¢ wnest heuer can 
only be hept up by occasional rclicf, his forces 
must be husbandcd hke the strength of a generous 
horse, for, however good the will, how ever interest 

ing the pursuit, they will both infallibly be worn out 
by a course devoid of brcathing tame and intermis- 
sions We mav perhaps bettcr estimate the effect of 
occasional p iuses in oratory by a comparison which 
appears to have some foundation in truth = It 18 a 
well-Lnown fact that the old painted glass which 
forms so magnificent an ornamcnt of our medieval 
buildings, and of which the secret 1s said to be all 
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but lost, is remukible for the quantity of pie 
white which 15 mtaawoven in its pitterns, this cum- 
not clee ly do otherwise thin diminish the actual 
mtensity of the colouring, ind yct its removil dium- 
ages morc seriously the gercral cficet thin thit of 
any other climent Now a fur exphinition of this 
scems to be afforded by the fict that too continuous 
colour fitigucs the eye, justasin a ike manncr too 
constant sound weincs the err, and is ittcntion too 
unremitt ny overpowers the mind itself The ana- 
logy of the vu10us senses and of the central intelh 
gence 15 1Clly so close in its viious I¢clitions, that 
puallels hive almost the force of argument, ind ire 
worthy the most serious consider ition 

It is evident thit any such principle os this wil 
require modific ition to 1 gre ites or less extcut when 
carned into practice The niture of the subject, the 
place, ind the audience may al call for speci atten- 
tion = kor instince, the ere itest exception wall have 
to be made im regard to the class of on itory usually 
termed “ husting 5 speiling,’ o: mote er iphicallv 
by om trinsitlintic hinsmen 18 “ stump o1itory ’ 
Of this we profess no foelish contempt It is a 
yreut engine in the hinds of an honest min, though 
consideicd ihctorically its standud 1s not Ingh 
Perh ips its most csscutial character miy be st cd 
as the terse, utithetical, and almost paradoxical 
enunciations of truths, more or less tite, m short 
simple sentences It needs no very sust uncd itten- 
tion, and is marked by 1 rapid succ ssion of short 
pauses instcad of longer and less fiequent intermis- 
sions But it 1s hardly an iffair of ut, and more the 
fruit of instinct than the higher branches of speaking 
We may, perhaps, add our opimon that one of the 
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worst signs of modein tiste, in evidence of the almost 
utter extinction of true eloquenec in Lng) id, has 
becn shown in the elevation of this spurious rhetoric 
to the pulpit Its clicf apostle his, he his more 
avowedly histrionic brethren, had cx igg¢ratcd praise 
ind popularity for a vory biicf period , we sincercly 
hope that such a false and superficial style mav, 
now that the first fishion his pissed iw ty, find tew 
admueis and still Jess umit ition 

Ripidity of speech 18 not only the result of actual 
fiuzy, and iicspective of the linguige, but, im 
Englind it Icast, 15 favoured by 2 peculiarity of 
the linguize itsclf The principle of accentuating 
strongly one syllible of evcry word 1s susceptible 
of much vbusc and exaggeration Foran excess of 
stress on the accented part, or a neglcctcd enunel ition 
of the unicecnted members, produce the same evil 
result, thc sentence becomes, whit often stikes 
forcincrs vary disagrecibly, 2 string of audible ac- 
ecutcd sy lables standing out from an iniudible mass 
of muticnlate sounds We ourselvcs lc irn to supply 
this dchaucney fiom habit and memory, but it 3s 
non the less rcprehcensible on thit account To 
this defect of spcech much atti ntion his bccn given, 
and pethaps it has ittancd an undue prominence 
fiom the negk ct of ciutions equily essential At 
the same time no fiult 1s so common o1 so little 1e- 
prehended by socjicty The omission of isp ites 1s 
rechoned a disquilific ition for the comp my of gen- 
tlLmen, while a loose and |inguid utter ince, wlich 
atticulates none but the accented syllible, and com- 
pletely drops the terminal Ic tters of every word, 18, 
in some quarters, held evidence of good breeding 

Another physiological deduction from a review of 
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the mechanism of spccch is thit many cf the actions 
of muselcs mvolved in the urticulation of lone com- 
binations of simple sounds irc not only compl x but 
contradictory = Some even requue the mouth and 
tongue to fall bick to the position of rest beforc the 
proper sound cin agun be frimed — Ignor ince, o1 
mattention to this fict, 1s 1 fertile evuse of impertcct 
specclt Its loast severe form is fu fiom uncom- 
mon, Where the sperker seems to grudge every 
atom of movement 1¢qaucd = the mouth 1s hardly 
opened, the teeth remun close together, and the 
sounds founcd within are pent up fiom wint of 
freer meims of oat The gencr il result 15 mdistinet- 
ness comlancd with 1 whisthng sort of intonation 
whicu men of othe: nitions notice iw t Common 
chuactuustic of English speech = They usually 
1¢for it, with putiil truth, to the nature of the lan- 
ouige itsclt, though much more is piobibly due to 
temperament, cuclessness, ind the lament tble neg- 
lect of instruction into which we hive fallen on 
the subject) Imperfections of this clu acter, carnied 
to thar Inghcst degree, terminite mm st ummerng 
lt is now 2 Well-asecitancd fict that scuccly any 
instances of this comm: minfimity depend on struc- 
tural defect or moalformition of the vocil organs 
A verv exceptional shortness of the franum of the 
tonguc, neuly always discovered durme infancy, 
and some unckness of utterance, dcpendcnt on rbnor- 
mil enlagement of the tonsils, ue the most obvious 
possible ciuscs All vinicties of housencss should 
be excepted, beeiusc, though they morc o1 less com- 
pletely destroy the music il character of the speaking 
note, they in no wiy intuferc with articulation, or 
prevent the speakc: fiom being perfectly intelligible 
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We have alicady mentioned th it the causes of mutes 
are entirely dependent on absence of the scnse of 
hearing, there bemg ibundant observations to prove 
that tharc 15 no physical deficiency im the app iratus 
of speech But thcreis mother element involved im 
this question , and physiology here gives us valuable 
assistanc(, by showing the mtimate dependence of 
good uticulition on the braim and nervous centres 

It miy ippeu somewhat pradoasic il to stite that 
we ill staammer morc o1 less, but it 15 nevertheless 
true id any ciuse suffice nt to destioy the concert 
and co o1dinition of the very numerous puts icting 
under the contiol of the will it times produces this 
result The commonest ciruse is the cmotion of 
fright, hence one of the convention’ modes of 
representing fright on the stage consists in sudden 
stammeirng Ang 1 oso 1s far from an uncommon 
cause, surpiise ind sudden joy are l¢ss common, in 
i few persons slcc piness 18 sufficient to produce it ,* 
ind the more dv inced stiges of alcoholic intoxica- 
tion usually exlubit the symptom In some forms 
of pualytic disc isc, where the nerves of the tongue 
ind fiuccs ae mvolved, stimmcng 1s 1 promment 
featuie , 1t may then occur ifte: whit 1s popularly 
termed “1 stroke” even in the most uticulate 


speaker 


* The converse fiet 1s aso remarkable, for there aic many 
persons, who being, hvbitually loose and careless speakers in 
ordinary conversition, rise, undcr excitement sufhcicntly 
powerful into an accurate and foreible elocution In this 
manner the hery Celt of the Highlands is Sir Walter Scott 
mentions, only speaks pure and artiulite Tuglish when 
roused by the vchemence of rage — In the litter case the ex 
eited brain stimulates the organs to an cnergy beyond their 
usual limit, while in the former the volition so ta: exceeds the 
power of execution as partially to overwhelm it 
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But the imvetaaute stammame which of weclf 
amounts to 2 morbid cou ition is rather different im 
its histone | Tt wsusually commenced insensibly and 
unnoticed tt an culy period of hte, mgicat me awe 
it depen s on the child findimg mor than ordinary 
ditheulty iam imasterme ceitun articulite combina- 
tions =I[f tothrs the « be «ded a nervous ind irnt- 
able tempcr of mul, the attempts at overcoming the 
wopcdunent give rise to unsystemitic id il-con- 
trolled cHlorts By degrees the co-o1dmiation of the 
organs of specch, which fiom the first has becn im- 
pertectly acquired, becomes more id more imp ured, 
and the unsuccessful strane gains a spismodic 
Chari ter At this stige a paintul consciousness of 
defect usually springs up i the mind of the sufferer, 
and there 15 addcd the addition ' evil of huny and 
nervousn(ss In this manner, unloss sumc control- 
ling iflucnce be euiy employed, the fiult will im- 
fallibly become confirmed by time, ind ultimitely 
all but incai able 

We believe this to be the history of far the preater 
number of such cases, others probably depend on 
example and imitation from the socuty of stam- 
meers, and a few are connected with » real morbid 
condition of the nervous centres, known medically 
as Chorea, popularly as St Vitus’s Dance 

This view of the hibitaal ongin of stiammermg 1s 
confirmed by the existence of v iu11¢ ties in the defect 
Every one will have noticed some of these differ ences, 
and the dissimilar character of spasm in the several 
instanccs A distinction may be mide according 
to the situition of the impediment This 15 in the 
first kind at the glottis or upper opcning of the 
windpipe, and produces what 1s really a very ex- 
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iggerated form of hesitation, for by the closure of 
this organ the musical note and current of air issuing 
from the lnynx are entirely intercepted, the syl 
lables pronounced cease suddenly, and involuntary 
silences result A similir effcct 1s often produced 
is completely in the labial form of stammering, and 
occasionally in severe instances of the other forms 

In 1 second kind the tract immediately above the 
glottis, usuilly termed the “isthmus of the fauces,” 
isimplhicited The postenor part of the mouth and 
upper region of the throat bung spismodically con- 
tricted, a guttural and aspirate sound issues, either 
alone or as an ‘fix to words not requuing it) =This 
difficulty will be specially felt in pronouncing the 
words cont uning the aspirate, the lc tter g, the com- 
pounds ch, gh, and the letter 4 in some combinations 

In another and vcry common form the dorsum of 
the tonguc with the palate or the teeth are the ob- 
stacles The number of Ictters to whose formation 
these organs contribute being comparatively large, 
the defect introduced into speech 1s prominent and 
frequently recurring , 1t causes thc more remark ‘1s 
the continucd or imperfect pronunciation of letters 
in these groups gives use to protracted hissing and 
buzzing sounds, just as in the previous instance 
there was a near 1pproach to the voice of some lower 
animals * In this form of the infirmity the group 
of 1, d, and t, with their compounds th and dh, form 
the great difficulty to some, and the letters s, z, sh, 
ind 7, with the soft ch, to others 


* It is a curious and somewhat Indicrous fact that a stam 
merer sometimes attracts the notice of dos, who look upon 
these singular sounds as voluntary, and receive them accord 


ingly 
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Lastly, there is the labial form of stimmerme, in 
which the nose miy or may not be implicited 
The purcly libial ietturs & and p, and the Libio- 
dentals, 2, 7, form the obstactes in the first pliec, 
ind the nisils m mdm”, m the sceond = In the 
former, 28 we have sud above, there 1s total silcnee 
by closurc of the | ps dwaing the spasm, and m the 
litter the pent-up a 1s scnt with a humming noisc¢ 
through the nisal pissiges 

It 15, of course, possible for two of these forms ot 
defiuct to coexist in the sime purson, but, as a 
gene il rule, it will not be difhcult to 1¢efer eich 
case to one of the clisses ervon above And a re- 
cogmt on of the fiulty parts Ie ids casily to sunple 
methods of cure o1 of alleviation 


One othcr form of imperfcetion in speech requircs 
notice before concluding = Tins 1s the unintentional 
use of the “ filsctto” by idults It 1s not quite 
cortaun what is the cxact mode im which this viniety 
of note 1s it my time produecd ~~ But its effect 1s 
the utterance of soft, very reedy tones, about an 
octave above the usui! pitch of the male voice 
Arguing fiom the anilogy of the hirmomes on 
stringed instruments which arc of similar quality, 1 
would secm to be due to the formation of more nodal 
points in t!¢ vocal chord than are requircd for the 
fundamental note 

Most male voices have a few such notes, and 
bass singers usually more than tenors ‘It is some- 
times a voice of very fine musical character, and, 
though considered rare, always takes one part, the 
alto, of cathedral music im the older school of 
English and Italian madngal composition it 1s so 
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freely used as to raise the suspicion that 1t was 
commoner, or more caltivated, formerly than at the 
present day kven ilto singeis, however, m ordi- 
nary eonversition and in pubhe spc thing, use the 
lower and more nitural notes of then voices And 
the defect which we irc now considering consists 
either m the cntuc or putiil usc of 1 falsetto note 
is the speaking tone Most men c in intentionally 
do this for ashort time, ind it 1s cvidently mtended 
m some of the old comedics to be uscd on the stage 
as a means of countcrfeiting the fumile voice But 
when involuntiry the habit is incorrect and very 
unpleasant = _I[t 14, indced, the coriclitive of stam- 
mcermg, and probibly depends on some lack of co- 
ordination in the luyngeal musclcs, yust 1s stammer- 
ing does upon the samc dcfect in the muscles of the 
tongue and mouth Usually it commences at the 
t me when tlie boy’s voice ‘ bie iks”—a time when 
rapid increase in size ind development of the larynx 
cause the pitch to descend wm octave within the 
course of 2 ye iro1 two — Its cruscs secm ultimately 
to 1¢s¢ n a slow and unperfect perform ince of this 
change, and also very frequently in 1 w int of that 
sensitivcness to the pitch of sounds which goes by 
the name of ‘ musical ea” For it 1s to be noticed 
that persons sufferimg from this impcrfection are 
often no more awaic of the rapid transition of the 
voice from one register to the othe: thin uc the 
lower orders in London of the differencc between the 
wand w, or between aspirated and unaspir ited words 

tis, however, like specch itsclf, only an acquired 
labit It may be congqucred by constant warning 
amd perseverance until the correct mcthod has be- 
@emic aatomatic 
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